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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1856. 


MR. BELLENDEN KER’S “ ARCH ZOLOGY OF POPULAR 
RHYMES AND PHRASES.” 


The reference* to this extraordinary work by 
my friend E.G. [of] R. (2"'S.i. p, 240.), prompts 
me to make the following Query :—Is it meant 
to be merely a jeu Wesprit, or have we all been 
wandering about, like the Shakspearian annota- 
tors, in a foundationless and uncertain system of 
conjectural criticism, as regards these matters, 
while a sure and unerring guide unexpected as 
Mr. Collier's unknown corrector of the folio of 
1632, stood ready to direct us into the true path ? 
The basis of the argument is, that our ancient 
language, at some uncertain period which Mr. 
Bellenden Ker does not define, was identical with 
the Low-Saxon, Alt-Sachsisch, Platt-Deutsch, or 
Deudisch ; which still survives, as to the main, in 
what we now call Dutch; and that this assumed 
language is the parent of the sister-dialects, En- 
glish and Anglo-Saxon. Upon this theory he 
explains many of our nursery rhymes, proverbs, 
and provincial words to be merely corruptions 
of Dutch expressions; corresponding in sound, 
though not in orthographical form, and not always 
in sense, with what we are in the habit of using, 
however appositely, as we think. “If this view,” 
therefore, as Mr. Bellenden Ker remarks, “ I have 


presented of the sources of such phrases and terms 
is the true one, the former etymological basis of 
the lexicography of our language vanishes, to be 


replaced (Query) by a sounder one.” Now, most 
etymologists admit that much additional light 
might be thrown upon our colloquial expressions, 
and especially on provincialisms, by a comparison 
of the Friesic and Low-Dutch dialects with the 
Anglo-Saxon ; but certainly I am unprepared for 
the extent which Mr. Bellenden Ker 
“To kick against the pricks,” with him is nota 
y in the inspired 


alleges. 


translation of mpds Kévrpa Aarife: 
narrative, but “ 7°u kicke, er geen’s't die bruich’s ;” 
q-e. * Keep it to yourself, if it is nothing that cus- 
tom admits to be said.” “Great ery and little 
wool,” is popularly believed to be the result of an 
abortive attempt to shear a pig; but with Mr, 
Ker it becomes “ Gereedt hraeije aen littel woel,” 
“The crow gets ready upon a slight disturb- 
ance.” 

A “Will of the wisp,” becomes “ Er! wild af 
de wijse’p,” “There! a spontaneous production 
which lights forwards.” “ Old Harry” is divested 
of his terrors, and is simply “ Hold arrighe,” “A 
deceitful vassalage.” 

“Teach your grandmother to suck 
“ Dies uwer geraeden moed, Heer, ‘te soeck is,” 
“In this case, Sir, whatever you can devise is no 
service.” “He has got the wrong sow by the 

” “ Hie haest gij hotte dij wrongh so by die 


” 
eras 
Hg las 


ear, 


| 


” 


hier.” And, lastly, a jackass is “ Er j’ ack aes,” 
“ There's the creature of chance food!” 

I can give no opinion upon instances such as 
these. Mr. Ker complains bitterly of the remarks 
of The Atheneum and the editor of The Times 
(Qu. reference ?) ; but at the risk of being accused 
“of want of argument,” and other more severe 
charges, I fear, with no more light than I see at 
present, I should be compelled to join them. I 
conclude with Mr. Ker’s version of “ Hie! diddle 
diddle :” — 

“ Hye’ died t’el, died t’el 
De guit end de vied t’el. 
De kauw jhummt; ‘ Hoeve eer; dij moé aen,’ 
De lij t’el doghe laft tot sij sus sport ; 
Hou yl te dies: Ran! haft er dij spaé aen.” 


His translation I refrain from, in hopes that 
De Navorscher, or some one versed in the lan- 
guage, will give us the locality where it is preva- 
lent. E. S. Tayzor. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


[The following, headed as above, appeared in 
the Provident Times, No. Ree Feb. 1854. As the 
paper lived through but five numbers, and scarcely 
sold at all, it is but fair to conclude that in a few 
years not a single number will remain. There 
are some good articles in No. L, but this alone I 
extract as likely to be useful to some readers of 
“3.40 °) 

“ Numb. 398. Tar Bririss Mercury. Printed for 
the Company of the Sun-Fire-Officeyin Threadneedle-Street, 
behind the Royal-Exchange, London; where Policies in 
due Form are deliver’'d out for Insuring Houses, moveable 
Goods, Furniture, and Wares from Loss and Damage 
by Fire in any Part of Great Britain, to the Value of 
500/. each Policy, to any Person who shall take them, paying 
the Stamp- Duty, and the first Quarter, viz. Two Shillings 
if they desire no British-Mer ury, or Two Shillings and 
six Pence if they will have it. (i Lither of which Quar- 
teridges they are to pay within fifteen Days after every 
usual Quarter-day of the Year. The rest of the Conditions of 
the Insurance are contain’d in the Company’s Proposals, 
printed the 4th of July last, which are to be had gratis at 
their said Office. Wednesday, February 18, 1713.” 

Such is the heading to the 398th number of 
the first insurance newspaper ever published. 
Whether it was the means or not of making the 
“Sun” the most successful of the fire-offices we 
cannot tell; but we may venture to assert that it 
tended not a little to make it publicly known, 
But to the paper. 

It then gives a continuation of the “ History of 
the World,” extending over three pages, having 
been begun in a previous number. On the fourth 
begin extracts from the Amsterdam Courant, the 
Leyden Courant, and the Hague Courant ; brought 
over by three mails from Flanders, and giving an 
account of the war in Holland. But one piece of 
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news is worth extracting, as bearing on the Rus- 
sian question : 


“ Vienna, Feb. 8.— Letters from Adrianople, of the 
28th of January, advise, that the whole Ottoman Army 
was to rendezvous there the 28th of March, and immedi- 
ately to march to Jassy in Moldavia, 40 Leagues from 
Bender. The Sultan, who was there with his whole 
Court, had sent a principal Aga to the King of Sweden, 
for his Majesty to move with his whole Army, which, it 
was believ’d, would be done before the End of January. 
The Cham of Tartary had Orders to conduct his Majesty, 
and to fall upon his Enemies wheresoever he met them. 
Manv Polish Noblemen were lately come again to Bender, 
who assur’d, that most of the Poles would declare for 
Stanislaus and join the King of Sweden as soon as his 
Majesty appear’d in Poland. It is believ’d at Adrianople 
that the Sultan’s Design is to drive the Muscovites out 
of the Ukrain, to make the Natives of that Country in- 
dependent of Muscovy, and by that Means to obstruct 
the Czar’s raising any Recruits of Foot there, as also to 
secure Crim Tartary. We are not here without Appre- 
hensions of the Turks attempting something against the 
Emperor, because of his obliging the Imperial Minister 
to depart before his Time, on Pretence that he gave Ad- 
vice to the Polish Envoy Goltz, who lay at his House, 
and to the Muscovite Ministers, against the King of 
Sweden, and appear’d partial for them.” 


Sweden (Charles XII.) did penetrate into the 
Ukraine, but was defeated at Pultawa (1709), and 
that he took refuge in Turkey; that the Sultan 
(Ahmed III.) tried in vain to get rid of him; 
that he deposed his Grand Vizier, Ali Chorlili, 
who had brought the king into the Ukraine, and | 


It is now matter of history, that the king | 


raised Baltagi Mohammed to the Grand Vizir- | 
ship; but that the intrigues of Charles prevailed | 
in the Divan, and war was declared with Russia. 
Peter the Great, flushed with his late success, | 
allowed himself to be surrounded on the Pruth, | 
and eventually purchased the peace of Falezy by 
the restoration of Azof, and by other humiliating | 
concessions. Here, however, it seems that a more | 
severe blow might have been struck had it not 
been for the usual policy of Russia, corruption by | 
bribery, the timid policy of the Porte, and the | 
treason of Baltagi Mohammed, The emperor | 
here spoken of, in the last paragragh,; was Charles | 
VI., against whom the Porte declared war, un- | 
wisely fancying that, because Austria was then 
weaker than Russia, it was more to his benefit 
and that of his country to subdue her. The re- | 
sult, however, was the defeat at Peterwaradin, the | 
disbanding of the Turks at Belgrade, and the | 
peace of Passarowicz, by which the Sultan ceded | 
to Austria the banat of Temesvar, the western 
parts of Wallachia and Servia, with Belgrade, as | 
well as all his Venetian conquests, except the | 
Morea. From this blow, Turkey never recovered | 
her influence in Europe. | 
Then follow extracts from the Gazette a la | 
Main, and a postscript (equal to our second edi- 
tions) containing the latest news from Holland. | 


[“ Mr. Sherlock” among the preachers], the bills 
of mortality [“ christen’d 313, bury’d 343! dm 
creas'd in the latter 69"); the prices of corn, 
the assize of bread, prices of stocks (speet prizes*), 


| standing orders for the lotteries, course of ex- 


change, and state of the exchequer. A few 
advertisements follow; the first for a periwig- 
maker’s shop in Threadneedle Street, and the 
other three for quack medicines of the all-heal 
kind: the last being singular for stating, that 
“acute rheumatism and gout are cousin-german 
in degree,” and are therefore only to be cured by 
a “German gentlewoman at a linendraper’s shop, 
next door to the ‘Fountain Tavern.” The im- 
print runs thus: 

“ Londo: Printed by Hugh Moore [Meere] at the 
Black Fryer in Black Fryers. Where, and at the Sun-Fire- 
Office, Advertisements are taken in.” 

The whole newspaper amounts to six pages of 
foolscap, which might easily be got into a column 
of the Times, if set in their smallest type. 

I have compared the extracts in the above with 
the original, and have made a few corrections. 

Avon Lea. 





OLD JOKES. 


“ When Porson was told that Prettyman had been left 
a large estate by a person who had seen him only once, 
he said, ‘It would not have happened if the person had 
seen him twice.’ ”— Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, “ Por- 


| soniana,” p. 319. 


“T owe, says Metius, much to Colon’s care; 
Once only seen he chose me for his heir. 
True Metius, hence your fortunes take their rise, 
His heir you were not had he seen you twice.” 


The epigram is in most collections. The names 


| Metius and Colon suggest a Latin original, but I 


have not been able to find it. 


Horses and men (2™ S. i. 114.) — 
“ A society called the Hippophagi has been established 


| in Paris. That well-known writer, Alphonse Karr, says, 


‘The horse has carried the man long enough; it is now 
time for the man to carry the horse.’ ” 


“Bene me admonuit domina mea. In prospectu ha- 


| buimus ursine frustum, de quo cum imprudens Scintilla 


gustasset, pene intestina sua vomuit. Ego contra plus 
libram comedi, nam ipsum aprum sapiebat. Et si, inquam, 
ursus homuncionem comest, quanto magis debet homun- 
cio ursum comesse?” — Petronii Arbitri Satyricon, cap. 
Ixvi. p. 196., ed Anton. 
“A. Mexxds ya paxos obros. 
B, "AAA’ drav xaxdv.” — Acharnenses, 1. 909, 
Expanded by Dryden: 
“With all his bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 
Absalom and Achitophel, pt. ii. 
Spoiled by Bulwer : 


“ Dicxopolis, in the Acharnenses, in presenting a gen- 





* What does this mean? Query, is it not a misprint 


We have also a list of Sermons for the week | for “spelt prizes.” It is spelt so in orig. 
| 
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tleman called Nicharchus to the audience observes, *He 
is small, I confess; but there is nothing lost in him: all 
is knave that is not fool.’””— The Caxtons, c. ii. p. 24. 
One of the stalest jokes is that of the poet, who 
left the first two lines of a stanza on his desk, — 
“ The sun’s perpendicular height 
Illumined the depth of the sea, — 
and on his return found that a friend, who called 
in his absence, had added, — 
“ The fishes, beginning to sweat, 
Cried, ‘ D—— it, how hot we shall be!’” 
Yet Sturzenbecher tells it of our contemporaries 
Fahlkranz and Atterborn : 

“ Fahlkranz wollte eines Tages Letzerem einen Besuch 
machen, fand ihn aber nicht zu Hause. Als er das Zimmer 
verlassen wollte, bemerkte er auf dem Pulte des Dichters 
ein Papier mit einem angefangenen Gedichte: es waren 
nur zwei Zeilen, welche in dem wohlbekannten phospho- 
ristischen Style beschrieben, wie die Sonne einen Fluss in 
ein ‘ Feuermeer’ verwandelte, Sie hiessen: 

“ Die Sonnenstrahlen brannten und schufen 
Aus dem Fluss einen Feuerpfiihl ”— 
“ Fahlkranz nahm die Feder und schrieb weiter: 
“Und die Fische schwitzen und rufen, 
Potztausend, wie wird’s hier so schwiil!” 
Die Neuere Schwedische Literatur, p. 111. 

Horace Twiss is said to have replied to some- 
body who told him a very “old Joe” as the last 
good thing, and asked if he had heard it before: 
“ Never, with those names.” 

The compilers of the “ Varieties ” columns for 
provincial newspapers are bold violators of chro- 
nology in their Millerisms, of which I have a col- 
lection. Some day I gill put together a few 
specimens for your amusement. H. B.C. 

Garrick Club. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


“ The Journal of the Parliament in Ireland,” §c., 
March 25, 1689. — 


(Concluded from p. 428.) 


“A LETTER FROM DUBLIN, 
June the 12th, 1689. 

“J, for some particular reasons, resolved not to write 
to you any more, especially being uncertain whether you 
received my former, or if you did, whether they were of 
any use; but the particular reason of my not writing, 
being partly ceased, I consider it is no great matter if I 
lose my pains. I hope to send you an Abstract of what 
has been done in the House of Lords and Commons, 
having a promise of such an Account from those that 
know them. We have had three Expresses from Eng- 
land; John Browne the Lawyer came over about a Fort- 
night ago from Millford, and landed at Waterford; Sir 
J Cc *s Son came in a Wherry, and landed about 
Wickloe, but that which was most material, was from the 
Lord M. by some Quakers that came last Week hither in 
a Wherry; some the like went yesterday back to you, we 








have several xpresses sent over to you that way; anda 
strict Imbargo, least any should follow and discover them. 





| there is something in it; 


You must not expect the secret of their Messages from 
me, only “tis reported, that John Browne brought no 
Letters with him, but come over with a design to save 
his Iron-works from the new Proprietors: 1 hear that 
upon his Petition to the Parliament, the Possession is 
secured to him by a Proviso, he paying Rent: He reports 
that England is unanimous, and that we must expect an 
invasion by the next Easterly Wind: The Quakers and 
Crossby talk likewise of an Invasion, but represent the 
People of England as dissatisfied, I find there is still an 
expectation and dependance on Scotland, tho’ not so 
strong as at first: we talk very confidently of a Fleet 
and fifteen Thousand Fusileers from France; the French 
Fleet to consist of eighty Men of War: I verily believe 
without some such aid, Ireland 
does appear but an easie Conquest, which is not the 
French Interest. The misery of this Town is very great, 


| some being little better than Dragoon’d by the Quarter- 


| arms in the Kingdom. 





| but that they were beaten off with great loss; 


ing of Souldiers; some have ten, some twelve, some 
twenty or thirty quarter’d on them; and yet I cannot 
find, that besides what came in to day, there were above 
three thousand and odd Men in Town; but the reason is 
plain, each man has many Quarters, and some Captains 
make thirty or forty Shillings a Week by them; they 

come in by twelve, one, or two of the Clo *k by night, to 
demand Quarters, and turn people out of their Beds, beat, 
wound, and sometimes rob them. There are two or three 
hundred Priests in Town, and they are quarter’d likewise 
as the Souldiers; and so are generally Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, with their Retinue, tho’ not actually in the 
Army. I have sent you the new Establishment of the 
Forces, only I think four Regiments of Horse, and some 
of Dragoons, are not yet raised. I hear all those P. eople 
call’d Rapperees, or Half-Pike-men, are to be muster’d 
and arm’d; Commissions are signing for all that can bear 
Duke of Tyrconnel disbanded 
2600 a few Weeks ago, which are all entertained again, 
or at least as many as will come in; but we are most 
strangly uncertain in all our Counsels, which is visible 
not only in this, but in every thing else: One day the 


; Camp near Dublin is to go on, and they work close at it, 


then it is intermitted and laid aside; one day we are to 
go into England, and send a Declaration before us, and to 
be restored; another day we are frightned with a rumour 
of an Army landing out of E ngland, to drive us out oi 
all; yet the King seems very well contented, and plea- 
sant; he sleeps, eats, and is in better health than usual. 
Tuesday the 4th instant, we had an Alarum that Derry 
was burnt with Bombs, that the King’s Army had taken 
it, and put all in it to the Sword; Nugent of Carlands- 
town brought this News into the House of Commons, 
just when they were putting to the Vote, whether they 
should prosecute the Impeachment against Judge Dally; 
some think Nugent, being his Friend, did it de ssignedly ; ; 
the News was received with loud Huzza’s, and in that 
good and jolly humour they acquitted the Judge: But 
our Friday’s Express brought us another account, which 
was, That the King’s Forces had endeavoured to regain 
the Wind-Mill-hill, out of which they had been beaten 
by the Sally when Ramsey the King’s General was kill'd, 
this was 
on Tuesday, ‘and by computation about the same time the 
Huzza was made in the House of Commons, Col. Dor- 
rington and Col. Nugent, two of the briskest Officers of 
the King’s Army, are desperately wounded, if not dead. 
*Tis reported, that seven Field-Officers were killed or 
taken, and about thirty other Officers. We have no cer- 
tain account of the Souldiers, the best account says, three 
hundred fell: “Tis said they run away, and left their 
Officers in the lurch. I am promised a List of the Officers 
that were killed: It is said that there are not above five 
| thousand in the King’s Camp at Derry, notwithstanding 
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all that have gone down, a great many having run away | they all expect to be continued in the Commissions they 


as soon as they had loaded themselves with Plunder, and 
above two thousand being killed or dead since their first 
going down; they shake and tremble so when they come 
to charge, that they cannot fire; they that have Match- 
locks cannot be brought by any means to Discipline, or 
to use them aright; this [ have from a good hand. We 
hear that some English Ships are in the Lough of Derry, 
a Boom with Trees and Masts is made cross the River at 
Culmore Fort, to hinder any Succours, that a Ship who 


have given .themselves, when any Army comes out of 
England: and the hope of this, ’tis believed makes them 
obstinate to all offers from the King; They say, the Gen- 
tlemen that left them deserve no countenance at all, but 
rather, that some part of their Estates that went away 


| should be given as a Reward to such as staid and de- 


attempted to get up is stranded. I believe their greatest | 


want in Derry is Firing, and Coals will be a very pretious 
Commodity with them; and I believe in a little while 
they will want cloaths for wearing, and Drink. They talk 
if old Sir Charles Coot were alive, and had but a thousand 
Horse, to the Foot that are in the Town, he would not 
fail to fight the King’s Army in the Field. About the 
beginning of this Month, a Party of Horse and Foot from 
Enniskilling, made an inroad into the County of Cavan, 
they drove all the Cattle of the County, they did not 
spare Protestants who were under Protection, only such 
as would go with them, they help’d away with their Bag 
and Baggage; those that would not go, were forst to part 
with all to them; which they said they did, least the 
King’s Forces should make a Prey of them: they took all 
Provision, Horses, and Arms they could meet with; they 
disarm’d some of the King’s Forces that lay at Beltur- 
beit, Bally-Carrig, and elsewhere; they burnt only such 
places as were of strength, and capable of being garri- 
son’d; they kill’d none; they came as far as Finagh and 
Virginia, which you'll find in the Mapps: The Party is 
said to have been two Thousand; we were alarum’d at 
this here, and General Monsieur Rosen went down to 
Trim with four Field-Pieves, and several Regiments, 
amongst the rest the Lord-Mayor’s of Dublin, who led 
his men himself; twelve Regiments I hear were design’d; 
I hear the Bullets both for the Field-Pieces and Muskets 
were found to have been too big; which made General 
Rosen storm horribly: Since the Defeat at Derry, I hear 
he and the Forces designed for Enniskilling are com- 
manded to Derry; two of the Field-Peices are come 
back. General Hamilton is suspected and rail’d at by 
the Commonalty; but I do not believe that there is any 
ground for it, or that the King does entertain any 
thoughts of it. It is reported from good hands, that the 
People of Enniskilling have made up their Horse near 
1500, and their Foot near 6000; a Party so considerable, 
that it is fear’d England may think it self concerned to 
save them by hastening their Invasion, if they intend 
any. There are many Discontents among the Roman 
Catholicks about the Acts of Settlement, and the French, 
for the Natives look very suspiciously on them, and many 
do publickly say, that they are sold to the French; at 
least, that Cautionary Towns are to be given them. If 
an Army should Invade us before these Discontents are 

uieted, tis to be fear’d that they would soon gain the 
dubmiesion of a considerable Party of the Roman Catho- 
licks upon good terms; and perhaps, if their help were 
accepted, would joyn to drive out the French: but Eng- 
land is so exceedingly slow, that it is believed they will 
lose the hearts of all, and even such as wish it well, will 
not think it safe to depend on it. ‘Tis observed, that 
putting French Officers in the place of the Irish who 
rais’\d the Men, causes great discontents, many of the 
common Souldiers run away from their Colours upon it. 
Several Protestant Gentlemen in the North had Commis- 
sions from the P. and have fairly run away with them 
into England, or come to Dublin upon Protection or 
Pardon ; but the Country People have chosen Com- 
manders for themselves who have no Commissions, and 
have form’d themselves into Troops and Companies: of 
this sort are generally those in Derry and Enniskilling ; 


fended them. June the 13th, to day the House of Com- 
mons agreed to the Amendments made by the House of 
Lords to the Bill of Repeal, so that affair is over, and 
wants only the Royal Assent. An Express came in from 
Cavan, which gives us this account: That General Rosen 
had order’d the Sherriff of that County to make a kind of 
a Magazine of Corn and other Provisions, in the Town of 
Cavan, to supply the King’s Army in their March to 
Enniskilling, and had appointed two Companies to guard 
it, and that a Party from Enniskilling had surpriz‘d the 
Guards, and taken it: Enniskilling People are certainly 
there, but whether they took the Men is a doubt, but the 
Provision is certainly taken. It is said there is now in 
Dublin nine Regiments of Foot, and eight more are ex- 
pected; many of them are raw, and never handled Arms; 
there are about two Troops of Horse, I can’t learn whose 
Regiments they are: You may wonder | can’t give an 
exact account of what men are in Dublin, but the reason 
is, their frequent removals, sometimes in one day three 
Regiments will come to Town, and two go out; some- 
times those that are expected in Town will be counter- 
manded within six or seven Miles; they often come in 
and go out by night, and every thing is so chang’d and 
hudled, that it is impossible to give any good account. 
We do not confide much in these men, tho’ the whole 
seventeen Regiments expected were with us, because they 
are very raw and undisciplin’d. ‘There is a general Press 
for all Horses, without exception of Papists, who had 
favour before, but there must be no distinction, the occa- 
sion being very urgent: for the King is said not to have 
above a 1000 good Horse in all the Army, most of which 
are in the North. The miserable usage in the Country is 
unspeakable, and every day like to be worse and worse; 
many alledge that the Rapperees have secret Orders to 
fall a new on the Protestants that have any thing left: 
the ground of this may be their pretending such an 
Order, for they commonly pretend an order for any Mis- 
chief they have a mind to: You have had my sense of 
this matter before; Corke is most vilely abused by their 
M. Governour Boysloe. The Bill for Liberty of Con- 
science is come to the House of Lords; it repeals every 
Statute made in favour of the Protestant Religion, and if 
Lawvers may be believed, it settles Popery as legally as 
it was in H.7th’s time: You may guess from the inclosed 
Brief, what Authority Roman Catholic Bishops will claim 
over Protestants. The Commissioners have seized all 


| Goods of Absenters and are actually disposing of them: 


It is reported, that they are about procuring an Act of 
Parliament to put Penalties and Oaths upon the Con- 
cealers of any of them, and to Indemnifie themselves for 
their Proceeding hitherto; which the Protestants reckon 
Plundering, and say is against all Law: The same Com- 
missioners set Leases of all Absenters’ Estates, tho’ no 
legal Inquisition is yet past on them; some say that they 
set even Estates of such as are in the Kingdom, upon 
presumption that they will find some way or other to in- 
title the King to them: one way is, to get two or three 
named Commissioners, who slip into some blind Ale- 
house, and privately find a Title for the King, by return- 
ing that the Possessors are absent or Rebels, tho’ they 
live then upon the Lands, or are in the Courts of Dublin, 
and all this without any Summons to the Parties con- 


| cerned, or Possessors, or Oaths of Jurors; all this is said, 


and further, that several ‘of those have come to inform 
the Commissioners how they have been abused, but can’t 
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yet get admittance, the Commissioners are so busie set- 
ting Leases. The Bishop of Corke’s Case, which you will 
find in the Votes, and wherein the Parliament refused 
him Redress, was this: Several of his Tenants owed him 
arrears of Rent, the King seiz’d upon their Goods because 
they were absent; he desires to be paid his Arrears out 
of the Goods found on the Lands, which he desired leave 
to Distrain on; but he was told, he must Sue the Tenants 
on the Covenants of their Leases, and recover his Rent as 
he could. 
Landlord, or Mortgagee, whose Tenant is absent, is like 
to get any thing, because the King has seiz’d the Goods 
and Lands which were his Security. I hear likewise 
where the Landlords are absent, Lessees are disturb’d 
and left to seek Redress from their absent Landlords, 
The Commons Quarrel to Judge Dally, for which they 
impeached him, was, upon some private Discourse he had 
with Sir Alick Bourk, and some other Gentlemen, in 
which he disapprov'd of the Commons Proeeedings, and 
said, they were a kind of Massanello’s Assembly, and that 
it could not be expected that men from whom the King 
took Estates, would fight for him, or to this effect. 


FINIS.” 





POPIANA, 


Pope and Allan Ramsay.—To the edition of 
Allan Ramsay's Poems, printed by Thomas Rud- 
diman, Edinburgh, 1721, there is prefixed a long 
list of the names of the principal nobility and 
gentry of Scotland subscribers, among whom 
are “ Mr. Alexander Pope, Sir Richard Steele, 
Savage,” &c. It would now be curious, if it could 
be ascertained what was the opinion of the great 
English poet, Mr. Pope, in respect of his Scottish 
brother Allan. ‘The latter does him due honour 
by his quotations, but we never hear of the former 
in any shape repaying or acknowledging the 
compliment. G. N. 





This is like to be a President, and no Creditor, | 


Passage in Pope ci* S. xi. 65. ; ae S i. 41.)— | 


Iam obliged to G. R. S. for his kindness in at- 


tempting to answer my Query, but his explana- | 


tion does not meet my object. In the first place, 
the text does not, I think, warrant his version ; 


and secondly, there is no difficulty as to the | 
general meaning which G. R. S. understands as | 


we all do; but the puzzle is, how Ben Jonson and 
Dennis could concur on the same affidavit, and 
why “ The Lord’s Anointed” should be contrasted 
with a “ Russian bear,” and why a“ Russian bear,” 
and what “ Russian bear?” Pope, as far as I have 
been able to trace his obscurities, never wrote at 
random. It is evident that an antithesis between 
Kings Charles and William and a Russian bear, 
probably the Czar Peter, is meant ; and between 
royal dignity and royal taste, we all see that; but 
where have Ben and Dennis said anything about 
it? and how could they, who wrote an hundred 
years apart, have concurred in the same exclama- 
tion —given as a quotation, and as if ipsissimis 
verbis ? C. 


| Pope's Ode for™"Music.—I agree with Mr. 
| Botron Corney, that the Ode ought to be inserted 
| in all editions of Pope’s Works; but not because 
it is a distinct ode from that in honour of St. 
Cecilia ; or because recomposed twenty years later, 
| and therefore exhibiting “ the more mature taste of 
the poet.” It appears to me that the omissions and 
| alterations were made to suit the requirements 
of the musical composer, and the time which only 
| could be allowed for performance: in the same 
way that Hughes, in 1711, was asked by Steele to 
alter “ Alexander's Feast,—* Alter this poem for 
musick, preserving as many of Dryden’s words as 
| you can” (Malone’s Life of Dryden, p. 302.). 
Such alterations and curtailments are, under like 
circumstances, matters of course. Fortunately, 
in 1730, Pope was living, and therefore altered 
the poem himself; but that he considered it a 
mere alteration to suit a special purpose is proved, 
I think, by the fact that in 1736, when he pub- 
lished his collected works, he neither substituted 
it for the “ Ode to St. Cecilia,” nor emmes 
all. r. 





Curll’s “ Corinna.” —Having just met with a 
| passage in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xii. 277. 431.), signed 
W. M. T., in which an article in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal, No. 131., New Series, for 
July 4, 1846, is supposed to have had no other 
source for its materials than a little book en- 
titled Pylades and Corinna, and to have been 
written without reference to any biographical 
dictionary, I beg to state that the little book was 
never seen by the writer of the article; and also 
that the twelfth volume, or Supplement to the 
General Biographical Dictionary, was consulted 
for some account of Mrs. Thomas; some pages 
from which may be found in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for the year 1767. 





4s 


LONGHOUGHTON REGISTERS. 
“ The short and simple Annals of the Poor.” 


The following extracts cannot be said to be 
historically interesting, except as they give some 
insight into the morals of the rural population in 
the place and at the period to which they relate ; 
but they are curious and singular. It is but just 
to remark that purity and simplicity of manners 
are generally characteristic of the present generae 
tion of the inhabitants of the same parish. 

J. Mn. 
“ Extracts from the Register of Marriages, Baptisms, and 

Burials, in the Parish of Longhoughton, Northumber- 

land. 

« 1699, Oct. 27. Jane, the wife of George Doncan (the 
Dr. of Mr. Brown, Dean Elect of Glasco), vic. of Long- 
houghton, buried. 
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“1701, July 17. George Doncan, vic. of Longhough- | 
ton, and Margaret, the youngest Dr. of Littleden Ker*, a 
very ancient Barron of Teviotdale near Kelso, were mar- 
ried by Rev. Mr. Edwards of Embleton. 

“1723, May 28. Margret, the (best of wives, the sister 
of Littleden Ker, an antient Baron in Scotland, near 
Kelso) wife of George Doncan, vic. of Longhoughton, was 
buried. 

“1701, Oct. 15. Robert Shipherd (valde senex et 
celebs), one of the antients of LongH., buried. 

“1702, Feb. 15. Eliz., wife of Luke Pringle (ambo 
valde impii), Joyn™ of Longh., was buried. 

“1704, Dec. 15. Marg., Dr. of Luke Pringle (obsti- 
nately wicked) of LongH., xtned. 

“1705, May 15. Rich., son of "Wm. Thompson (ho- 
nestus homini, sed prophanus Deo), Milner of Littlemiln, 


“1704, Oct. 14. Isabel, wife of Thomas Story (obst., 
ign., and wick.), herd, was buried. 

“1706, Jan. 22. William, son of William Morton (a 
gross ign. and wick.) herd, was xtned. 

“1711, Aug. 8. Thomas, son of Luke Pringle (homo 
pees. ), of LongH., was xtned. 
Feb. 15. Jane, wife of Wm. Grey (a quack and 
warlack doctor), of Littlehoughton, was buried. 

“1712. John Egden (a very dissenter in his life, and 
yet a very good charitable man; he was some years 





| quote the following passage from “A Day at a 


| Hat-factory,” 


efore his death brought to be a sincere member of y* | 


Ch.) was. buried. 

“1712, Oct. 14. Mary Taylor (an old), widow of G. 
Taylor, a very mean blacksmith, was buried. 

“1716, Feb. 15. John Weddill, a (bungler, but a) free 
mason, and Ann Scott of LongH., were married. 

“1717, Oct. 4. Eliz., Dr. of John Weddil, a cowiner, 
yet a free mason, was xd. 

“1717. 
the said good dissenter who came into the Ch., was 
buried. 

“1723, Feb. 2. John Ferret, an (obstinate, ignor., and 
wicked) cadger of Boulmer +, was buried. 

“1724, Jan. 20. 
where), now of LongH., was buried. 

“1725, May 10. "Roger, the son of Roger Pearson, a 
(bruitish ignorant) hind of LittleH., was buried. 

Sept. 10. George Hymers (a Tergivers Janus 
Whig), noel of LittleH., was buried. 

“1726, Feb. 13. Margaret, wife of John Brown (uxor 
prob. marit. prob.), hind of LongH., buried. 

“1727, April 28. Susan, Dr. of R. Pringle, a (imp. 
ignor. peccat.) day laborer, xd. 

“1727, May 14. Ann, Dr. of George Pollit, a (triste 
ignor. et proph. peccator) fisher, buried. 

Aug. 22. Peter, son of H. Elder (infelix valde 
nuptiis), an ingenious smith, xd. 

. Sept. 7. Robert, son of J. Facus (vah salutis 
neglig.), a fisher, was xd. 

“«* ——— Dec, Thomas, y* base son of Thomas Curry 
(vilissimus peccator), begotten on Eliz. Curry, was xd. 














“1727, May 23. John, son of R. Glastanes (a Janus 
Tergiverse Whig), buried. 
« July 27. Robert Daveson (vah valdé incuriosus 


salutis), fisher, of Boulmer, buried.” 





THE FIRST HATTER, ETC. 


rte to a portion of Mr. Hacxwoon's Note 
(2"S 1. 332.) « on “the Origin of Fashions," I 


* Te. Ker of Littledean, 


Thomasin, the good widow of John Egden, 


in the Penny Magazine for 1841, 
page 44. 

“At what time felted wool was first employed for 
making hats it would be difficult now to say; but there 
is a legend current among some of the continental hatters 
which gives the honour to St. Clement, fourth Bishop of 
Rome. Most fraternities love to have a patron saint 
when they can find one; and those hatters who regard 
St. Clement in this light, inform us that this holy man 
being forced to flee from his persecutors, found his 
feet to be so blistered by long-continued travel, that he 
was induced to put a little wool between his sandals and 
the soles of his feet. On continuing his journey, the 
warmth, moisture, motion, and pressure of the feet, worked 
the wool into a uniformly compact substance. Finally, 


| the wanderer, observing the useful nature of this sub- 


stance, causé@l it to be introduced in the manufacture of 
various articles of apparel.” 


In Butler’s Arithmetical Questions on a New 
Plan (1806), is the following : 


“Hats for men were invented at Paris by a Swiss, in 
1404. They were first manufactured at London by Spani- 
ards in 1510. Before that time, both men and women in 
England commonly wore close-knit woollen caps. F. 
Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made his public 


| entry into Rouen, in 1449, he had on a hat lined with red 


velvet and surmounted with a plume or tuft of feathers. 


| He adds, that it is from this entry, or at least under his 


reign, that the use of hats and caps is to be dated, which 
henceforward began to take place of the chaperoons and 
hoods that had been worn before in France.” (P. 340.) 


An amusing and suggestive article, entitled “ A 
Hint to Hatters,” will be found in Household 
Words, viii. 419. 

The comfortable “ wide-awake’ 


is said to have 


John Muirs, a very old herd (some- | been thus facetiously named because it never has 
| a nap. 


What was the origin of the saying “ As 
mai as a hatter ?” 

The following is extracted from the Poetical 
Note Book and Epigrammatic Museum (1824), 
p. 115.: 


“THE WHITE HAT. 
“ On being asked the reason of wearing one. 
g 9 


“ You ask me the reason I wear a white hat: 
*Tis for lightness I wear it, what think you of that ? 
So light is its weight, that no head-ac he I rue, 
So light its expense that it wears me out two; 
So Jight is its colour that it never looks dusty, 
So light though I treat it, it never ‘ rides rusty ;’ 
So light in its fashion, its shape, and its air, 
So light in its sit, its fit, and its wear; 
So light in its turning, its twisting and twining, 
So light in its beaver, its binding, and lining ; 
So light to a figure, so light to a letter, 
And, if light my excuse, you may light on a better.” 


Dr. King, in the Anecdotes of his own Times, 
says: 


“Tn the civil war, my grandfather, Sir William Smyth, 
was governor of Allesdon House, near Buckingham, where 
the king had asmall garrison. This place was besieged 
and taken by Cromwell. But the officers capitulated to 
march out with their arms, baggage, &c. As soon as 
they were without the gate, one of Cromwell’s soldiers 
snatched off Sir W. Smyth’s hat. He immediately com- 
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plained to Cromwell of the fellow’s insolence, and breach 


of the capitulation. ‘Sir,’ says Cromwell, ‘if you can 
point out the man, or I can discover him, I promise you 
he shall not go unpunished. In the meantime (taking 
off a new beaver which he had on his head) be pleased to 
accept this hat instead of your own.’” 

The Lords Kingsale have the privilege of wearing 
their “hats” in the presence of the sovereign. 
When George IV. held his Court at Dublin, it 
was attended by Lord Kingsale, who stood with 
the other peers, uncovered; but the king, with 
admirable address, singled out his lordship, and 
desired him to exercise his privilege, and be 
covered, Curupert Bepe, B.A. 





Minor Notes. 


Corruption of Proper Names. — In Geldestone 
Churchyard, Norfolk, I observed yesterday a 
headstone to the memory of Samuel, son of Sa- 
muel and Iearenery. This being the first time I 
had ever met with such a feminine appellative, I 
pencilled it down, intending to consult old Cruden 
for a record of the first of the name. But on 
looking at the next headstone, I found it was to 
the memory of Samuel — also of Irene his wife, 
who no doubt was the lady whose name has been 
spelt with so many letters more than belong to it 
on the adjoining stone. Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss, April 13. 


A Word for Chaucer.—In an able notice of a 
number of the North British Review, in the 
Scotsman, the critic, preluding a quotation of a 
“General Comparison between Thackeray and 
Fielding,” says : 

“ When the Reviewer calls these two ‘the greatest 
painters of human nature, as it actually is, that we have 
ever had, Shakspeare alone excepted,’ we presume, and 
the presumption is natural, seeing that all the three are 
native writers, that he is speaking of Knglish writers. 
Otherwise, we must protest, on the part of a numerous 
class, that the painter of human nature who comes nearest 
to Shakspeare is Cervantes.” 

If the critic had also “ protested” on behalf of 
one Chaucer, on the part of another “numerous 
class,” he would have done nothing un-English or 
unreasonable. 
nature than Chaucer ever wrote. 
bury brain is alive with human realities. 

A Desuttory Reaper. 

Jersey. 

Milton and Butler.—I am not aware that it 
las been “noted” that Milton’s celebrated line: 

“ New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large” 
has an alter idem, as to figure, in Hudibras 
(Part I, Canto ut. ll. 1201-2. et seq.) : 


“ Presbytery does but translate 
The Papacy to a free state,” &c, 
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Milton's line looks like a text to Butler’s witty 
sermon ; but which was written first, I know no. 
A Desvuttrory Reaper. 

Jersey. 
Cheap Literature. — We have now a cheap 
newspaper press at 1d., and even $d., per number. 


| We have periodicals at the same price; and we 








No greater painter of human | 
His Canter- | 


have, for at least fifty years, sold chap-books to 
children at jd. each; but this is high-priced 
literature to what the following advertisement 
announces : 

“Books Boucutr. — New and Old Books, of all de- 


| scriptions, purchased to any amount, in town or country. 


Liberal Cash prices given by Henry C. Stroup, 163. 
Blackfriars’ Road. Present prices 3s, 4d. per peck; or 
13s. 4d. per bushel.” 

“The above is an opportunity which seldom 
presents itsel§” as certain other advertisers say, 
to furnish a library cheaply; but I pity the 
sellers for the “ liberal cash prices.” 

Now to solve the enigma, for I will not believe 
in the fact, earnestly as I wish to augment my 
very small library. Above this advertisement is 
another of a flour merchant’s. Both the adver- 
tisements were “ standing ;” that is, they appeared 
in the previous week's edition. The flour mer- 
chant sends the price of his flour to the printer; 
the compositor, in his haste, makes the “ correc- 
tion” in the wrong advertisement, and the paper 
goes to press. 

The above appeared in the Lambeth and South- 
wark Advertiser, No.16. I enclose enough of the 
paper to corroborate the fact, leaving it at the 
service of any o: your correspondents who may 
be collecting authenticated cross-readings. 

Avon Lza. 


Pecuniary Punishments.—-There is a curious 
passaye on this subject in Justinian’s Institutes : 

“Poona autem injuriarum ex Lege duodecim Tabula- 
rum propter membrum quidem ruptum talio erat: propter 
os vero fractum, nummarize peenz erant constitute, quast 
in magna veterum paupertate.” — (Lib. 4. tit. 4. s. 7. or 8 
in some copies. ) 

It is paraphrased by Theophilugthus : 

“Poena autem injuriarum ex Lege duodecim Tabula- 
rum si cujus membrum ruptum fuerat, erat talio: idem 
enim patiebatur, qui membrum cujuspiam rupisset: sin 
vero os fregerat, in pecuniam fiebant condemnationes. 
Quod veter‘bus grave erat, ob mugnam ipsorum paupertatem,” 


| —(Theoph. Paraph. versione Latina Fabroti.) 


A very obvious principle, but one which has too 
often been lost sight of, is suggested by this passage, 
namely, that fines should be sufficiently heavy to 
make them grievous, otherwise they are not punish- 
ments, but mere rates of composition for the relief 
of rich offenders. J. W. Putcuips. 

Haverfordwest. 


Legacy Duty among the Romans. — One of the 
unpopular expedients resorted to by Augustus 
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for raising a military fund (the excise revenues 
roving inadequate for that purpose) was the 
evying a tax of 5 per cent. on all “legacies and 
inheritances.” The new impost met with much 
opposition from the nobles, and it was only on the 
emperor threatening them with a land-tax as : 
substitute, that they succumbed. The speciul 
object of Augustus in creating this new source of 
public revenue was to provide pay for the soldiers, 
rewards for services in the field, and for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war : 

“The new imposition,” says Gibbon, “was, however, 
mitigated by some restrictions. It did not take place 
unless the object was of a certain value, most probably of 
fifty or a hundred pieces of gold; nor could it be exacted 
from the nearest of kin on the father’s side. . . . It 
seemed reasonable that a stranger, or a distant relation, 
who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, should 


cheerfully resign a twentieth of it for the benefit of the | * . ; . e 
: | at St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. By his will 


state.” — See Gibbon, vol. i. pp. 263-4, 
F. Paitxorr. 


French Thunder Proverbs. —The following 
thunder prognostics, which have all the merit of 
auguring favourably, may prove an addition to 
your folk lore department : 


January. “ Année abondante. Courte durée du froid.” 

February. “ Pronostic d’une bonne récolte.” 

March. “ Année prosptre.” 

April. “Signe d'une bonne récolte en blé et en vin.” 

May. “Grandes chaleurs. Evénemens heureux. 
Grande joie.” 

June. “ Vivres& bon marché. Petites pluies.” 

July. “Bonne moisson. Prospérité. Beaucoup 4 
fruits.” 

August. “De grandes chaleurs et des pluies régu- 
lidres.” 

September. “Joie et bonheur. Paix universelle. 
Belle fin d’été.” 

October. “Belles vendanges. Vin de bonne qualité. 
Beau temps.” 

November. “Gréle, frimats. Bien-étre général. Santé 
parfaite.” 

December. “Belle fin d’année, Espérances de ri- 


chesses,” 
J. S. Harry. 


Paris. 


Longevity. — 

“Last Thursday, as the nobility and others of dis- 
tinction were passing through Pall Mall in the midst of 
their gaiety to the pallace of St. James’, to pay their 
compliments to his majesty on occasion of his birthday, 
one Elinor Stuart was placed in their way as an object of 
compassion, on account of her great age and misfortunes, 
being 124 years old. She kept a linen shop at Kendal, 
in Westmoreland, in the time of the civil war, and had 
9 children living at the time King Charles I. was be- 
headed, and was undone bv adhering to the royall cause. 
The Princess of Wales, seeing her, caused her chair to 
stop, and after talking with her, gave her a generous re- 


lief, and ordered her to come to Leister House for more. | 


She is reckoned (Jane Skrimshaw being now dead, who 
was 128) the oldest woman in London.” — News-Letter 
of June 1st, 1724; Bodl, MS. Rawl. C., c. i. f. 1414. 


W. D. Macray. 


Ruerfes, 


RAWSONS OF FRYSTON, YORKSHIRE, LONDON, AND 
ESSEX; TRAFFORDS OF ESSEX; ALURED OR 
AVEREY AS A CHRISTIAN NAMB}; ALVETULEY, 
ALVELEY, OR AVELEY, ESSEX. 
Notes. — Thomas Rawson, citizen and mercer 

of London, died a.p. 1474, leaving by Joan his 

wife, daughter of Thomas Fyler, Thomas, Mar- 
garet, Amy, Orseley, and a child unborn at his 
death. He left many charitable and devotional 
legacies, and inter alia a legacy for books or orna- 
ments for the churches of Fryston-by-Water, and 

Castleford, Yorkshire, and appointed his brother, 

Richard Rawson, one of his executors. 

Richard Rawson, citizen and mercer of London, 

was Alderman of Farringdon extra, 14 Ed. IV., 

Sheriff of London 1476, died 1483, and was buried 


he also gave many charitable and devotional le- 
gacies, including legacies to the church of Friston, 
and for repairing the highways in and about 
Pomfret, Sherburn, Friston, and Castleforth. 

There were three other brothers, viz. Robert, 
James, and Henry, and three sisters, Elizabeth, 
Katherine, and Ellen. 

Richard Rawson left by his wife, Isabella Traf- 
ford, five sons and three daughters, viz. Averey, 
Christopher, John, Richard, Nicholas, Anne, 
Elizabeth, and Alice. 

Isabella Rawson died in 1497, and was buried 
with her husband at St. Mary Magdalen, Milk 
Street. By her will she gave many charitable 
and devotional legacies, comprising one to the free 
chapel of Grysenhale, Norfolk, of which her son 
Nicholas was master, and a legacy for amending of 
High noyous and Joypdous (noyous or noxious 
and jeopardous ?) waies between Four Elmes and 
the house of her brother, Thomas Trafford, in 
Essex. She gave a dozen of silver spoons with 
knoppes to each of her sons, Avery, Christopher, 
John, a Knight of Rhodes, Richard Rawson (then 
at Bononye, query Bologna ?); and to her god- 
daughter, Isabella Celey, child of her daughter 
Anne Salle (or Celye), wife of Richard Selye, als 
Cely, merchant of the Staple, who died possessed 
of the manor of Bretts, in Aveley, Essex, in 1494, 
she gave all the halling and bedding of the great 
chamber at Brett’s. 

Morant (History of Essex) says that Alured 
Rawson was lord of the manor of Alveley, Essex, 
in 1509. That he had a son, Nicholas, whose 
daughter and heiress, Anne, married the unfortu- 
nate Sir Michael Stanhope, who was the brother- 
in-law of the Protector Somerset, and fell with 
him, and was beheaded 1552, and by him she was 
ancestress of the Earls of Chesterfield and Stan- 
hope; but a reference to the Court Rolls of Al- 
veley shows that Nicholas Rawson had freehold 
and copyhold land in the manor of Alveley, but 
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the manor belonged to the hospital of the Savoy. 
I also learn from the same authority that Nicholas 
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Rawson had a son Walter, on whose death his | 
daughter Anne became not his sole heiress, but | 


one of three coheiresses ; her sisters Margaret and 
Philippa sharing the inheritance with her. 

Christopher Rawson, second son of Richard 
Rawson, was also a citizen and mercer of London, 
and merchant of the Staple of Calais. He pos- 
sessed Old Wool Quay in Petty Wales (Lower 
Thames Street), by devise of his mother Isabella. 
He died 1518, and was buried at Allhallows Bark- 
ing, London, where there is a brass remaining 
with his effigy, inscribed to his memory, and that 
of his two wives, Margaret, and Agnes daughter 
of William Buke. 

Richard Rawson, fourth son of Richard, the 
alderman and sheriff, became Prebendary of 
Durnsford in Salisbury (Cathedral, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Essex 1502, Rector of St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street, 1510, resigned 1518, Canon of Windsor 
1521, and died 1543. 

Queries. —1. From the similarity of the arms 
of Sheriff Rawson to those of the of 
Friston, and the allusions in his and his brother's 
wills to that place and neighbourhood, [ conclude 
them to have been scions of that family. Can any 
of your readers say how they were connected ? 

2. Is Averey the familiar name or substitute 
for Alured ? and is Alured Rawson, mentioned by 
Morant, the same as Avery Rawson, eldest son of 
the sheriff and Isabella Trafford ? 

3. Where was Dr. Richard Rawson, the Arch- 
deacon of Essex and Dean of Windsor, buried ? 

4. Can any of your correspondents favour me 
with any information respecting the Traffords of 
Essex ? I find a family of that name at Waltham- 
stow in Lysons’s Environs, but at a much later 
period, and they appear to have belonged to Lin- 
colnshire. 

Do any of the families of Rawsons in York- 
shire or Lancashire claim through the Rawsons of 
London and Essex ? or are there any other fami- 
lies, besides the noble families of Stanhopes, who 
are known to be descended through female 
branches ? 

Any other information on the subjects em- 
braced by the foregoing notes will be esteemed a 
favour by G. R. C. 


Rawsons 





MARK OF DIFFERENCE. 


Can any of your readers kindly inform me of 
the mark of distinction for a tenth son? I do not 
think any published work gives beyond the ninth 
son or branch of a family. 

Also I wish to ascertain what would be the 
mark of difference for the following junior branch. 
Abel Smith died in 1720, leaving three sons, 
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John, George, and James. John died in 1774, 
having survived an only*son, and on his death 
George, the second brother, became the repre- 
sentative of the family. Query, would James, 
the third brother, retain the mullet, or assume the 
crescent as his difference? Iam anxious to as- 
certain this point, and in what manner it would 
affect his youngest son. This James died seven 
yeors prior to his brother George, who died in 
1796, leaving an only daughter. On the death of 


| George Smith, William, the fourth, but eventual 


| birth of James ? 





eldest surviving son of James, became the repre- 
sentative of his family. Now what difference 
would be assigned to his youngest and only sur- 
viving brother Charles Smith, the sixth son by 
Would Charles bear the fleur- 
de-lys, the difference of a sixth son, upon his 
father’s mullet or crescent ? or would he bear a 
crescent charged with a second one, as showing 
him to be the second (surviving) son of a second 
house ? 

I assume that William Smith having succeeded 
to the representation of the family on his unele 
George's death, this event would not entitle his 
brother Charles to remove their father’s difference 
from his coat, that father being but a second 
branch at the time of his death. Both William 
and Charles became heads of two distinct branches. 


P.C.5. B. 





finor Queries. 


Tyrconnel hunting at Combmartin.—Can any of 
your readers furnish an answer to the accompany- 
ing Query, which appeared a short time ago in the 
Illustrated London News ? 


“ At Combmartin, on the north coast of Devon, it was 
customary, a few years ago, for a large party of the 
townspeople to proceed, one day in the summer, to a 
certain spot in a wood above the town, to search for the 
Earl of Tyrconneil. He, being discovered (in the form of 
one of the inhabitants who had purposely conveyed him- 
self thither), was seated on a donkey, and brought in 
(drunken) triumph to the old market-house, where cer- 
tain Bacchanalian ceremonies concluded the evening, 
The custom was abolished a few years ago, in conse- 
quence of the melancholy death of the then (assumed) 
Karl, who, having partaken too largely of the refresh- 
ment supplied him, rolled over some stone steps and lost 


his life.” 
H. §. P. 


“ To be, and not to seem,” §c.—Who is the 
author, and who the subject of the following : 
«“ To be, and not to seem, is this man’s maxim; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 
And wants no other praise.” 
Eassy. 
Buchanan's “ Jeptha.” —There is a translation 
of Buchanan's Jeptha, by W. Tait,ggublished at 
Edinburgh in 1750, Is anything Kiiown of the 
translator ? X. (1) 
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Isle of Man.—TIf the Isle of Man is not the 
ancient Mona (as it is a disputed matter), what is 
the origin of the name ? Eassy. 


Antigallican Backstays.— What is the deriva- 


tion of the term Antigallican backstays? I know 
what the thing is. C. F. B. 


Archhishop Laud’s Relations. — Abp. Laud men- 
tions several relations, whose connection with him 
Iam unable to trace. I shall be obliged to any 
of your contributors who can assist me in making 
out their relationship. I would add that I am 
seeking for this information in order to complete 
a pedigree of the archbishop, which I propose in- 
serting in the sixth vol. of his Works. 

. In his will he speaks of his kinsman John 
Walker, son to Dr. Thomas Walker. 

2. In his defence before the House of Lords he 
names among those whom he has reclaimed from 
Romanism, — 

“Sir W. Webb, my kinsman, and two of his daughters ; 
and the better to secure them in religion I was at the 
charges, their father being utterly decayed, to marry 
them to two religious Protestants. And his eldest son I 
took from him, placed him with a careful divine, main- 
tained him divers years, and then settled him with a 
gentleman of good worth.” 

The son here spoken of was Thomas Webb, who 
was under the charge of Bancroft, Bp. of Oxford. 
But I should be glad to learn who was the Sir W. 
Webb. Was he the son of Laud’s uncle, of the 
same names? And who were his two daughters, 
and who were the religious Protestants to whom 
they were married ? 

3. Was one of them Mrs. Browne, of whom 
Laud thus writes to Bp. Bramhall : 

“T thank your lordship for your respect to my kins- 
woman Mrs. Browne; and if your lordship and my Lord 
Deputy do think her daughter will be a fit match for 
Mr. Howlett, I shall easily rest satisfied.” 

4. In the History of his Troubles and Trial he 
speaks of one Badger who married a kinswoman 
of his. Badger was a great sectary, and, as it ap- 
pears, a considerable annoyance to the archbishop. 

If any of your contributors possess this infor- 
mation I shall be obliged by their communicating 
direct with myself, as well as sending their reply 
to your publication. James Buss. 

Ogbourne St. Andrew. 


Hogarth's Portrait of Huggins. —Hogarth both 
ainted and engraved the portrait of William 
Season sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, author of a Translation of Ariosto, &c. 
Is it known in whose possession this portrait now 
is ? MaAGDALENENSIS. 


Le Comt 
correspond 
the following works, relating to the subject of the 


Montijo. — Can you or any of your 


throw any light on the authors of 
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Spanish succession? They are to be found in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, but do not 
appear in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
and I can discover no trace of the Count of 
Montijo, or of any one of the above-mentioned 
treatises in Barbier or the Biographie Universelle. 
An additional interest is imparted to the subject 
at the present time, from the Empress of the 
French having borne the name of Montijo previous 
to her marriage. 

“Bina scripta ab Hispano oratore comite Montijo 
Francofurti exhibita. 1741. 4to.” 

“ Responsum ad Bina scripta ab Hispano. oratore comite 
Montijo Francofurti exhibita. 1741. 4to.’ 

“ Reflexions d’un particulier sur l’ecrit publié sous le 
nom du comte de Montijo, au sujet des pretensions de la 
cour d’Espagne. La Haye, 1741, 8vyo.” 

‘Adueds. 

Dublin. 


Mignonette the Badge of the Counts of Saxony. 
— Can any of your readers explain why the 
Counts of Saxony adopted the mignonette flower 
for their badge ? D. L. 


Henley-on- Thames. —Can any of your readers 
give me information towards a history of this 
ancient town? I have Plott’s Oxfordshire; State 


Trials ; Drayton's Poly-Olbion; Henley, a Poem; 
and Vallis Henlegensis. . S. Burn. 
Henley. 


Urceola elastica, Caoutchouc, §c. — Can you 
or any of your readers inform me where I could 
obtain correct drawings of the Urceola elastica 
and Siphonia elastica ? 

Also, in what number of the Journal of the 
Royal Institution (about the year 1823-24) may 
be found a notice of Thomas Hancock’s mode of 
producing solid blocks and sheets of caoutchouc, 
and some experiments made by the Professor 
Faraday at the Institution about that time. 

Tuomas Hancock. 

Milner Square, Islington. 


Book of Common Prayer.—On attending divine 
service lately in the evening at a church, where I 
was a stranger, and making use of a prayer-book 
in the pew to which I had been conducted, I was 
rather surprised on finding that the form in the 
absolution ran as follows : “ Wherefore beseech we 
him,” instead of “ Wherefore let us beseech him.” 
The wonder was greater, inasmuch as the prayer- 
book was printed at the Cambridge University 
Press, so lately as in 1837. I should be glad to 
know whether the same error appears in other 
copies of the above year’s Cambridge edition ; and 
Iam moreover anxious to be informed whether 
some penalty is not attached to the issue of spu- 
rious editions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
although I by no means ask this question with 
reference to the trifling inaccuracy I haye quoted ; 
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but in consequence of having purchased a prayer- 
book, not long ago, at the shop of a respectable 





bookseller in London, which was not only full of | 


errors, but so abridged, that the Lord's Prayer, 
and others of frequent recurrence, were not given 
entire, but “ &c. &c. &c.” appended to a few of 
the opening words. 


I ought, in justice perhaps | 


to add, that the imprimatur in this instance was | 


S. Childs, Bungay, Suffolk. N. L. T. 


Quotation wanted: “ He builds too low,” §c. — 
Can you inform me who is the author of 


“ He builds too low who builds beneath the skies.” 
A Constant Reaper. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ Biographia Britannica.”—I should be obliged 
if you could inform me the name of the author of 
the articles in the Biographia Britannica marked 
“C.,” if this name is known. Also where, if at 
all, I can find a list of the authors. 

Aw Otp Pautine. 


[All the Lives in the Biographia Britannica marked 
C., are by the Rev. Philip Morant of Colchester. The 
other characters belong to the following writers: D. Mr. 
Harris of Dublin. E. and X. Dr. Campbell of Freter 
Change. G. William Oldys of Gray’sInn. H. Henry 
Brougham, of Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Holborn. R. 
Rev. Mr. Hinton of Red Lion Square. T. Rev. Thomas 
sroughton of the Temple Church, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but expelled for dis- 
solute living. } 


Olympia Morata. —I am anxious to obtain a 
correct copy of her epitaph, commencing with the 
following words : 

“ Deo Imor. 8. 
Et virtuti ac memorize Olympic Moratx Fulvii,” &c. 
Crericus (D.) 

[ The following version of the epitaph is given in Vie 

D Olympia Morata, par Jules Bonnet. Paris, 1859, 
. 148; “ Deo imm. S. et virtuti ac memoria Olympize 
forate, Fulvii Morati Mantuani, viri doctissimi filix, 

Andrew Grunthleri Medici conjugis lectissime femina, 

cujus ingenium ac singularis utriusque linguze cognitio, 
in moribus autem probitas, sammumque pietatis studium, 
supra commune modum semper existimata sunt. Quod 
de ejus vita hominum judicium, beata mors, sanctissime 
ac pacatissime abea obita, divino quoque confirmavit tes- 


timonio. Obiit, mutato solo, a salute pDLv. supra mille. 
Sus etatis xxix. Hic cum marito et Emilio fratre se- 
pulta.”] 


Order of the Royal Oak. —T have several short 
notices of the Order of the Royal Oak, as pro- 
posed to be established by Charles II., after his 
restoration to the throne; but no particular ac- 
count of the progress which it made, or of the 
causes which prevented its institution. Pepys at 
vol. ii. p. 104. mentions “ Sir Robert Carr, M.P. 


| then in the collection of Mr. Joseph Ames. 


P. Dr. Philip Nicols, | 


| “the 


Knight and Baronet of Sleaford, and one of the 


proposed knights of the Royal Oak.” This was 
in 1667. Can any of your readers or correspon- 
dents furnish me, through your pages, with any 
detailed account of this intended order, and more 
particularly with a list of the proposed knights ; 
or refer me to documents and statements which 
will supply such information ? 

Pisney Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 

[This order of knighthood, projected by the restored 
monarch to perpetuate the loyalty of his faithful adher- 
ents, was wisely abandoned, under the apprehension that 
it might perpetuate dissensions which were better con- 
signed to oblivion. ‘The list of the 687 proposed knights 
— the stout soldiers of Edge Hill, Newbury, and Marston 
Moor —is printed in The English Baronetage, edit. 1741, 
vol. v. p. 363., from a MS. of Peter Le Neve, Norroy, 
The list is 
likewise given in Burke’s Patrician, vol. iii, p. 448. It 
was also reprinted with Dugdale’s Ancient Usige of Arms, 
and other heraldic tracts, by T. C. Banks, Esq., fol. 1812. 
Consult also Sir H. Nicolas’s History of the Order of 
Knighthood, Introduction, vol. i. p. xlix.] 





Replies. 
BURYING WITHOUT A COFFIN. 
(1* S. xii. 380.) 

In “N. & Q.” of Nov. 17, 1855, I have ob- 
served, under the above heading, a notice inviting 
farther information. 

I beg to say, that here the fact, although now 
totally obsolete, is known to have existed. In 
the Barony of Forth (the celebrated Anglo-Nor- 
man colony planted in the days of Strongbow,) 
is situated the church of Lady’s Island, formerly 
Lough Derg” of the south of Ireland as a 
pilgrimage, and therefore frequented from all 
parts. I have heard it from credit-worthy per- 
sons in my early days, that they remembered 
bodies having been brought from great distances, 
to be interred there, who had made it a dying 
request to be buried in the Lady's Island without 
a coffin — the coffin to be left in the ruins of the 
old church for the use of the first poor person re- 
quiring one. This was always looked on by the 
people of the locality as an act of humiliation and 
devotion on the part of the deceased, but was not 
a general custom, nor is it in tradition as having 
ever been imitated in any other of the burial- 
places of the barony. 

In the graveyard of the Augustinian Abbey of 
St. John’s near Ennisworthy, in the barony of 
Scarawalsh, in this county, I learn that the fol- 
lowing custom of burial was observed until about 
the year 1818, by certain families named Tracey, 
and their connexions—the Doyles, the Dalys, and 
others—of the townland of Craan, and adjoining. 
The body being brought to the graveyard in a 
well-made coffin, the friends assembled ground, 
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and the face was uncovered, in order that they 
might take a farewell look at the loved departed. 
The body was then taken from the coffin, and laid 
in the grave, previously prepared with great care, 
being made six or more feet deep; and at each 
end was raised a course of stone-work, without 
mortar, eighteen inches or thirty inches high, ac- 
cording to cireumstances. Much attention was 
paid to providing tough green sods, cut from the 
adjoining alluvial bank of the Slaney River ; and 
several of them about seven feet long and two feet 
wide, each, being well rolled up, were conveyed to 
the graveyard, and with them the grave was care- 


fully and neatly lined from top to bottom ; one the | 
breadth of the grave being laid lengthwise over | 


the ends of the others. In this green chamber 
was strewed moss (in the season), dry grass, and 


flowers; and a pillow of the same supported the | 
head of the corpse, when laid in this its last earthly | 
bed. One or more stout planks were then placed | 
longitudinally, and the green sods of the sides | 


turned over and downwards, completed all but 
the filling up in the usual way with the clay. The 
mound being covered with the original green sods 


of the grave, prayers were said without any coain- | 
ing or any wailing but the feelings which natural 


grief gave utterance to, and a particular solemnity 
is said to have marked every occasion of the kind. 
The last person at whose funeral this form was 


observed was named John Doyle, a bachelor ; | 


and all his friends since have conformed to the 
custom of the neighbourhood, and use coffins. 
Query, has this been observed elsewhere ? 


E. H. | 


Wexford. 





“ca IRA.” 
(2™ S. i. 353.) 


M. E. of Philadelphia inquires where the words | 


and music of this once popular French song are 
to be found. I have a copy, among several other 
old songs of the period, published at Paris,“ chez 


les fréres Savigny.” ‘The music cannot be trans- 


ferred to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but I send the | 


words, which will be found poor and paltry 
enough for the commotion which they contributed 
to excite : — 
I. 
“ Ah! ca ira, ea ira, ca ira, 

Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse repete, 

Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, 

Malgré les mutins tout réussira: 

Nos ennemis confus en restent 1a, 

Et nous allons chanter alleluia, 

Ah! ¢a ira, ca ira, ¢a ira, 

Quand Boileau jadis du clergé parla, 

Comme un prophéte il a prédit cela, 

En chantant ma chansonette. 

Avec plaisir on dira, 

Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, 

Malgré les mutins tout réussira, 


IL. 


“ Ah! ca ira, etc. 
Suivant les maximes de l’Evangile, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Du Législateur tout s’accomplira, 
Celui qui s’éléve on abaissera, 
Et qui s’abaisse l’on ¢levera, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Le vrai catéchisme nous instruira, 
Et l’affreux fanatisme s’¢teindra, 
Pour étre a la loi docile, 
Tout Francois s’exercera. 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 


Itt, 
“ Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Pierrot et Margot chantent & la guingette, 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Réjouissons nous, le bon tems viendra, 
Le peuple Frangois jadis a quia, 
L’aristocrate dit mea culpa, 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Le clergé regrette le bien qu'il a, 
Par justice la nation l’aura, 
Par le prudent la Fayette, 
| Tout trouble s’appaisera, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
IV. 
“ Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Par les flambeaux de l’auguste Assembl&ée, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Le peuple armé toujours se gardera, 
Le vrai d’avec le faux l’on cénnoitra ; 
Le citoyen pour le bien soutiendra. 
Ah! ea ira, ete. 
Quand l’aristocrate protestera, 
Le bon citoyen au nez lui rira; 
Sans avoir l’ame troublée, 
Toujours le plus fort sera, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 


v. 

“ Ah! ca ira, ete. 
Petits comme grands sont soldats dans l’ame, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Pendant la guerre aueun ne trahira: 
Avec cceur tout bon Francois combattra ; 
S’il voit du louche hardiment parlera, 
Ah! ca ira, ete. 
La Favette dit, vienne qui voudra, 
Le patriotisme leur répondra, 

| Sans crainte, ni feu, ni flamme, 

Le Francois toujours vaincra, 

Ah! ¢a ira,” ete. 


F. C. H. 





LIVRES D'EGLISE : LIBRI ECCLESIASTICI, 
(2” S. i. 268. 378.) 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist as to the 
exact signification of these terms. The Livre 
d Eglise, of which there is one for each diocese, is 
a Prayer Book containing the different Latin 
offices of the Romish Church, with the translation 
in French printed in a second column: they are 
generally in 8vo., in eight volumes, two for each 
of the Quatre-temps; and are of course intended 
only for the use of the congregation. The Liber 
Ecclesiasticus is the Missal used by the priests, and 
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is printed in Latin only, containing all the services 
for the year. 

The Livre d'Eglise de Reims is therefore the 
Missale Remense, accompanied by the translation 
in French of the numerous services of the Roman 
Catholic Church as used in the diocese of Rheims. 
The following quotation from the “ Extrait du 
Privilége ” in the Missale Remense, folio, printed 
at Rheims in 1620, will convey a very good notion 
of the contents of what is called a grand missel or 
prayer-book : ; 


“Le roy en faueur de Monseigneur I’Illustrissime et 
Reuerendissime Cardinal de Guyse Archeuesque Duc de 
Reims a permis et permet a Iean de Foigny, Imprimeur 
et Marchand Libraire en |I’Vniuersité de Reims, d’im- 
primer, faire imprimer, vendre et debiter les vsages des 
Prouinces et Diocese dudit Reims, consistant en Messels, 
Graduels, Antiphonie rs, Breuiaires, Epistoliers, Diurnauz, 
Processionaux, Heures, Catechismes, Instructions, et autres 
Liures concernans les dits vsages, ensemble les Coustumes 
des Bailliages de Vermandois et Victri, en Pertois, pour 
le temps et espace de neuf ans, & commencer du jour 
qwils seront acheuez d'imprimer, deffend & tous de quel- 
que qualité et condition qu’ls soient, d’imprimer ou faire 
imprimer ny mettre en vente durant le dict temps lesdits 
Vsages et Coustumes,” &c. “ Données a Paris le seiziesme 


jour de May, mil six cens vingt. Signées par le Roy en 


” 


son Conseil. — Renovarp. 


The liber ecclesiasticus from which the above is 
extracted, was bequeathed in 1710 to the library 
of St. Généviey e at Paris, by Charles Maurice Le 
Tellier, formerly Archbishop of Rheims. This 
worthy prelate revised a new edition of the 
Missale Remense (Parisiis, excudebat Franciscus 
Muguit, primarius Typographus Regis, 1688), in 
the Introduction to which he also employs the ex- 
pression in question : 

“Cum primum Sancte# Remensis Ecclesia, Deo volente, 
gubernationem suscepimus, inter graves ac multiplices 
muneris nostri curas, hve non inferior fuit, ut qu ad di- 
vinum cultum pertinent, ea qua par est dignitate tracta- 
rentur; et si qua pro rerum ac temporum conditione de- 
fuissent, in integrum restituerentur. CQuapropter cum 
intellexissemus librorum Ecclesiasticorum, quorum in rebus 
sacris usus est, rara admodum in nostra urbe superesse 
exemplaria; continuo dedimus operam, ut ejusmodi libri, 
adhibitis ex nostra Ecclesia viris piis et doctis peritisque 
Typographis, emendatiores et elegantiores recuderentur,” 
&e, 

There have been several editions subsequent to 
the two mentioned above: but I think I have 
stated enough to place in a clear light the dis- 
tinction between a Livre d’Eglise and a Liber 
Ecclesiasticus, in the sense of a Romish church- 
service book. 

I append as a tail-piece to Les Commandemens 
de Dieu (cited by F.C. H. at p. 379.) the Com- 
mandemens de l Eglise, also in a versified form; 
and likewise used all over France: 

« Les Commandemens de I’ Eglise. 


“1. Les fétes tu sanctifieras, 
Qui te sont de commandement, 


2. Les dimanches la Messe ouiras, 
Et les fétes pareillement. 
Tous tes péchés confesseras, 
A tout le moins une fois l’an. 
. Ton Créateur tu recevras, 
Au moins & Paques humblement. 
5. Quatre-temps, Vigiles, jefineras, 
Et le Caréme entiérement. 
6. Vendredi chair ne mangeras, 


Ni le samedi mémement.” 
J. S. Harry. 


- & 


Paris, 





BASHETT. 
(2™ §. i. 382.) 

M. E. is thanked for his suggestion ; the simi- 
larity is worthy of notice. The name “ Baschet” 
is French, but I have it from good authority that 
one of the ancestors was English, and followed 
King John of France when he returned home 
after being ransomed; he became the founder of 
the Baschet family in France, but in what part of 
France I cannot determine. I have often en- 
deavoured to obtain a list of those gentlemen who 
followed King John to France, but without suc- 
cess. ‘The question was put twice in this valuable 
publication ; but it remains as yet unanswered. It 
may have been spelt Béche in the time of the 
Conquest, Anglicised into Bache, and from that 
into Bashett; then, returning into France with 
John (time, May 8, 1360, date on which he re- 
turned), it may have again been converted into 
“ Bachet.” There is a family of Bachet De Mey- 
seria, or Meziriac and Val-luisant. Their lands 
and property were purchased from the great and 
| powerful family De La Baume Montrerel. Their 

arms are Sable, a triangle or, on a chief azure 3 
mullets of the second. Crest, a unicorn argent. 
Motto, Nescit labi virtus. The founder of the 
family was Stephen Bachet, under Victor Ama- 
deus I. of Savoy, from whom descended in right 
line Peter Bachet, Counsellor and Lieut.-General 
of Bresse under Henry II. of France ; he married, 
in 1540, Frances De Soria, daughter of Antony 
De Soria, a Portuguese gentleman. Peter Bachet 
was alive in 1565. His successor and son was 
John Bachet, also Counsellor of Bresse, was living 
in 1586, and had for sons Claude Gaspard Ba- 
chet and William Bachet (William died without 
posterity). Claude G. Bachet was born at Bourg, 
in Bresse, October 9, 1581. (He died February 
26, 1638.) He was in Paris under Louis XIIL, 
| returned to Bourg, and married Philiberte De 
} Chabeu, daughter of Claude De Chabeu, écuyer 
Du Puget, from which union (amongst others) 
was John Bachet, president at the court of 
| Bresse, who died in February, 1708, aged eighty- 
| one, leaving two sons, who entered the army. 
(Here further trace is lost.) 
| The “ Bachets ” were ennobled under Henry I, 
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of France at the time that king possessed a part 
of Savoy, and in the person of Stephen Bachet, 
who was made Lord of Meyseria, and judge su- 
preme in the town of Bourg, in Bresse, at this 
day the chief town of the department of Ain, in 
France. 

I do not know at what period Victor Ama- 
deus I. of Savoy reigned*: not having access to a 
history of Savoy, I think “Guichenon” might 
give it. Would the time correspond with that 
when John returned to France, say “ May 1360,” 
and could there be a possibility of the “ Bachet ” 
(or otherwise spelt) being the same party who re- 
turned with — as the party who was ennobled 
and made Lord of Meyserii? There have been 
many clever men, authors, poets, &e., amongst 
these “ Bachets.”. Proresson A. De Morean 
has noticed them often; and I confess that it is 
only since his writing drew my attention to the 
name that I have been busy in trying to connect 
it with my own. Unfortunately 1 am stopped at 
1708, not being able to trace the two sons who 
entered the army. Perhaps some kind contributor 
to “N. & Q.” will furnish the missing genealogical 
portion, 


which I have seen, but generously informed by 
friends. Besides the “ Bashett” to whom M. E. 
kindly alludes, whose arms are Or, a lion rampant, 
gules, within a bordure sable, bezantée, there are 
some arms (French) belonging to some “ Bas- 
chet” family, but which I do not know, which are 
Vert, a bend between 6 martlets or, 3 and 3 bend- 
wise. I do not know the colour of the bend. 
Any information regarding anything connected 
with any of these will be gratefully acknowledged 
by H. Bascusr. 
Waterford. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hints of Localities favourable to Photographers. —“N. 
& Q.” would do good service (whether photographic in- 
formation be, or be not scarce), if it would give a list of 
principal localities in which photographers may find good 
subjects for their camera practice: e. g., suppose Tenby, in 


As far as I have gone, my authorities are | 
ar . . | 
* Bayle,” “ Moréri,” and “ Guichenon,” neither of | 








South Wales, be fixed on as a centre, then you might | 


make your list include: Views of Carew Castle (several) ; 
Manorbeer Castle (ditto); Coast Scenery (exhaustless), 
especially The Strackpole Rocks, Lydstep Rocks, Pem- 
broke Castle; bits of Pembroke Priory; Flemish Cot- 
tages of St. Florence, &c.; and so on of other places. 
This would be of very great value to many photogra- 
phers who are unacquainted with any but their own lo- 
ceality; and, serving as a perpetual reference, might from 
time to time determine the route of many a tourist in 
future photographic seasons. Q. (1.) 


F. Barnes, in which he describes The Dry Collodion 
Process, as brought to perfection by himself. The process 
is one obviously possessing many advantages, and as de- 
scribed by Mr. Barnes, of such simplicity, that any person 
capable of working with wet collodion cani easily manage 
it: and we can speak of the excellent results which it is 
capable of producing in the hands of competent manipu- 
lators, for two more admirable specimens of the art than 
the View of Richmond above the Bridge, and the River 
Front of Somerset House, which Mr. Barnes has produced 
by it, we have never seen. They are in every respect 
most creditable to his skill as a Photographer. 


Prize Essay on the Stereoscope.— The prize given by 
the London Stereoscopic Company for the best essay on 
the Laws of Binocular Vision, and on the Theory of the 
Stereoscope, has been awarded by Sir David Brewster to 
Mr. William O. Lonie, Mathematical Master of Madras 
College, Saint Andrew’s; and the essay itself is now 
published by the company. We merely record its pub- 
lication; Sir David Brewster's testimony to its merits 
rendering further praise unnecessary, if not impertinent. 





Replies to Minor RAuerieds. 
The Works of Mercy (2™ S. i. 432.) —St. 


Jerome alludes to the six works of mercy corporal, 
enumerated in St. Matthew, xxv. The seventh, 
To bury the Dead, has been added from the Book 
of Tobias, where that work of mercy, or charity, 
is so highly commended. ". C. H. 


Saxon Proverb (2 §. i. 375.) — The Saxon 
proverb which your correspondent wishes to have 
explained contains only an exhortation to do what 
is to be done, at once, and make no delay about 
it. Wilfri writes to a missionary to set about 
his work, because a laggard, according to the 
common Saxon proverb, will fail of his objects : 

“ Oft dedlata 
déme forylded 
sigesida gehwem, 
swylte® pedna.” 

“ Oft doth the laggard justly lose by dawdling success 
that he might have, and dieth wretched.” 

I give the usual West-Saxon reading of the 
text, which however is not found. Wilfrid or 
Boniface naturally wrote in his own dialect, viz. 
that of Northumberland; and most of the MSS. 
which I have seen of this letter, being copies, 
record the words inaccurately. A good many 
years ago I gave some account of this “ proverb” 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, where your corre- 
spondent will probably find what he wishes to 
know about it; I am sorry that I forget the year, 


| but believe it was about 1840-1842; certainly 


Barnes’ Dry Collodion Process. — We have received a | 


copy of the pamphlet recently published by Mr. Robert 





* In the article “ Amadeus,” in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
it is stated that Amadeus I. died a.p. 1078. ] 


not earlier. 

He must not forget that the majority of Saxon 
“ proverbs” are in fact moral apothegms, and that 
alliterative verse was the usual form in which 
they were clothed. 

If you are curious as to the real Northumbrian 
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form (not translated from the language of Wil- 


fris into that of ZElfred), it is as follows: 
“ Oft dedlata 
déme foreldit 
sigisitha gahuém, 
suuiltit thidna.” 

Your correspondent’s readings are inaccurate 
where they differ from mine, which are taken from 
a MS. nearly contemporary with Wilfris himself. 

Joun M. Kemste. 


The Cotton Family (2™ S. 


Mr. Bene is desirous of farther perfecting the 


250. 298.) — If 


Cotton pedigree, the following inscription from a | 


slab within the altar-rails of this church may be 
acceptable to him : 

“ The lament#d remains of Mary y* loving and beloved 
wife of Jonathan Symonds, Esq'., dau; ghter of William 
Cotton, of Cotton in y® county of Chester, Esq'., fourth 
son of S* Thomas Cotton, of Great C unington, in Hunt- 
ingtonshire, Baronet. ©. 8. 46., ob. 25*" of March, 1717.’ 

Arms. Symonds, impaling azure an eagle dis- 
played arg. armed gu. 

This William Cotton appears to be the William 
of Cotton Holme, Cheshire, mentioned by L.B. L., 

. 298., who married Mary, daughter of Robert 
fallen, rector of Thurleston, Leicestershire. 


| ad. 


| maintain for the said (landlord), 


“In Necessariis Unitas,” Sc. (1* S. viii. 281. ; 
2™ §. i, 414.) —I am unable to refer N. E. 
“chapter and verse” for this quotation, as my 
authority, the late Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, has not 
stated in what part of Melancthon’s Works it is 
found. W.S. 


Keeping the Lord's Hounds (2™ §. i. 315. 381.) 
— In reference to this subject, I have in my pos- 
session a lease dated March 24, 1791, for three 
lives, of a cottage at Bampton in Oxfordshire, in 
which, after the usual covenants, occurs the fol- 
lowing : 

“ And lastly it is agreed that the said (tenant), his ex. 
and ass., shall and will every second year of the term 
hereby demised (if thereto requested), keep, breed up, and 
his heirs and assigns, 


one young beagle or hound, and the same shall and will 


| as much as in him and them lyeth, preserve and keep 


from all manner of hurt.” 

I have many other leases of other parts of the 
same property, but the above is the only one in 
which that particular stipulation appears. wc 


Parochial Libraries (1* S.vi.—xii.) —You may 
add to this list* the library at Langley Marish, 


| Bucks, founded by Sir John Kederminster, Knt. 


The family of Symonds, of Norfolk, dates from | 


a very early period. They were first seated 
Suffield, afterwards at Yarmouth, where a series 
of their monuments and hatchments extends over 
a period of nearly two centuries, and latterly at 
Ormesby, from whence their last descendants re- 
moved to London a few years since. 
E. S. Taytor. 
Ormesby St. Margaret. 
I feel much indebted to the courtesy of Lorp 
Monson and other correspondents for having so 


t | 


fully answered my Queries relative to the Cotton | 


family. My chief mistake has arisen from a slight 
error that had crept into my notes, 


agers. a 
through which | 


I was led to attribute the likeness by Cornelius | 


Jansen to the daughter instead of to the mother. 
The portrait is not that of Margaret Howard, the 
wife of Sir John Cotton, but of Elizabeth Dacre, 
the wife of Lord William Howard. She 
Oct. 20, 1639; and, as there is a portrait of her 
at Naworth, inscribed “ 1578, ztatis 14,” 


died | 


the Jan- | 


sen portrait must have been painted but a short | 


time previous to her death. 1 am sorry that my 


error should have given needless trouble to o blig- 


ing correspondents. Mr. Epw. Hawkurns states, 


that Margaret Howard was the eldest daughter of 


Lord William ; but in the pedigree of the Barons | 


of Morpeth, given in Hodgson’s Northumberland 
(part ii. vol. ii. p. 381.), she is placed as the third 
daughter. 


I will, with the editor's permission, return to 


this subject on some other occasion. 
Curuzert Beps, B.A. 


so early as 1613, who built a pew in the south 
[ The following are the names of the parochial li- 
braries already recorded in “N. & Q.,” with the dates of 
their respective foundations : 
“ All Saints, Sudbury, 
srent Eleigh, 
Milden, 
Bassingbourn, Kent, no date. 
Beccles, no date, 
Boston, 1635. 
Cartmel, Lancashire, no date. 
Castleton, Derbyshire, no date. 
Corbridge, i729. 
Denchworth, Berks, no date. 
Dunblane, by Leighton, about 1684. 
Finedon, Northamptonshire. 
Gillingham, Dorset, no date. 
Halifax, 1628. 
Halton, Che shire, 
Henley. 173 
Llanbz em: no date. 
Maidstone, 1736, 
Middle Salop, 1825. 
Nantwich, no date. 


Suffolk, no date. 


1733. 


Ormesby St. Margaret, 1720. 
Rougham, Norfolk, 1712. 


. James the Great, De vonport, no date. 
. Mary, Bridgen« wth, 1750. 
. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, no date. 

. Nicholas, Newcastle, no date. 

. Peter in East, Oxford, no date. 

. Peter’s, Tiverton, after 1660, 

Stoke Damarell, Devon, 1848. 

Sutton Courtenay, no date. 

Swaffham, Norfolk, no date. 

Totness, before 1656. 

Wendlebury, Oxon, 1760. 

Whitchurch, Salop, 1707. 

Wimborne, Dorset, no date. — Ep. “N. & Q.”] - 
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transept of the church and a room adjoining for 
the reception of the books, under a grant made 
by the Dean and Canons of Windsor. By his will, 
dated Feb. 22, 1631, he directed the books which 
he had already prepared to be placed there, with 


| 


sO many more as should amount to the sum of | 


twenty pounds. (Lipscomb, iv. 542, 3.) The 


library was for the use of the clergyman and | 


churchwardens of Langley, and the clergy of 
neighbouring parishes, but no volumes were to 
be taken out of the room; consequently they 
have been little used. The library consists of 
about three hundred volumes, principally of the 
Fathers, and theological works of editions of the 
latter part of the sixteenth and early part of the 
seventeenth centuries, and a MS, Pharmacopeia, 
once belonging to the Leighs. 
books are in good condition, and in the original 
bindings, with the Kederminster arms on the 
sides ; but some are damp and much injured. 

W. Durrant Cooper. 


Bull Song at Stamford (2™ S. i. 392.) —The air 
performed nightly at the Stamford Theatre, by 
special: desire of “the gods,” is that to which the 
bull-running song was in former years sung. The 
bullards were accustomed to assemble at supper 
after the bull-running was ended, and the song 
was then sung. I enclose the song and air for 
your correspondent Ein Fracer, but I do not 
think the song would be worthy of a place in 
“N.& Q.” Since the suppression of the bull- 
running, the song is never heard; and the only 
remnant of the cruel custom, which was annually 
reproduced on Nov. 13, is the air when performed 
at the theatre. I believe the air is adapted from 
some old tune of the time of Charles I. I have 
seen it under a name which I have forgotten, in 
some book containing airs of that date. Here, 
however, it is known as “ the bull-ringing tune.” 


save for ma years been in search of a copy of 
I have for 1 ny years been in search of a y of 


Peck’s History of the Stumford Bull-ruming, de- 

scribed by Watt as a folio pamphlet; but | have 

never been able to see one. Can any correspon- 

dent tell me where that pamphlet may be seen or 

- purchased ? J. Puts, Jun. 
Stamford. 


Your correspondent who signs himself in “ your 
immortal pages " Ein Fracer, is hereby informed 
that he will find all he wants, and more than he 
expects, about the “bull custom,” in a clever 
little work entitled the Chronology of Stamford, 
by G. Burton. London: Edwards and Hughes, 
1846. To the “ bull” subject no less than twenty 


Generally the - 


Judge Creswell (2°° §. i. 270. 321.) — Richard 
Creswell, member for Evesham in several parlia- 
ments, is thus described in the 3rd vol. of Browne 
Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria : 

“ 1623—24. Rich. Gresheild, Esq. [misprint for Cres- 
heild ?} 

1625. Rich. Creswell, Esq, Recorder. 

1628. Rich, Creshield, Esq. 

1640—53. Rich. Creswell, Serjeant-at-Law. 

W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


William Noel, of Kirby Mallory, Esq., married 

a daughter of Richard Creswell (by some called 

Creshield) Esq., serjeant-at-law, but died without 

issue, 1645, and was buried at Cheping Barnet. 
See Collins's Peerage, vol. vi. p. 209. 

WH. Lami. 


Fulham. 


Sir William Herschell (2™ S. i. 295.) —In ad- 


dition to the portraits of Herschell mentioned by 


| the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” there is another in the 


pages of this work are devoted, and in them he | 


will find a full, true, and particular account of 
how the custom began, continued, and ended ; to- | 
gether with the words of the bull song, and also | 


the musical score of the bull tune. 
Henry Kensineton. 


5th vol. of the Gallery of Portraits, published 
under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The portrait is 
engraved by E. Scriven, from a crayon picture by 
the late J. Russell, Esq., R.A., in the possession 
of Sir John Herschell. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Robin Hood (\* 8S. xii. 321.) —In the year 
1828 one of my schoolfellows was so kind as to 
lend me an octavo novel in one volume, published 
in 1826-7, entitled Robin Hood, the perusal of 
which afforded me considerable gratification. It 
contained a ballad called “The Mandarin’s 
Daughter,” which was stated in the- novel to be 
sung by the chief of a company of strolling beg- 
gars, and which concluded with these lines, de- 
scriptive of the fate of her father, who was “a 
shaking mandarin :” 

“ Grief shook his shaking head so sore, 
It shook it off his shoulders quite.” 

Will Mr. Ritson kindly inform me who was the 
author of this work, which was, I think, published 
in London ? G. L. 8. 

Conservative Club. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem (2™ §. i. 197.) 
— When Sir Sidney Smith was on an official 
visit to Cyprus in 1799, the Archbishop of Ni- 
cosia, out of gratitude to him for quelling an in- 
surrection, bestowed upon him the Cross of St. 
John of Jerusalem, which had been worn by 
Richard Ceeur de Lion in the days of the Cru- 
saders. This cross Sir Sidney Smith by his last 
will gave and bequeathed “unto the Order of 
the Templars, to be kept in deposit in the treasury 
thereof, from whence it originally came into King 
Richard’s hands, and to be worn by the Grand 
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Master and his successors in perpetuity.” It is 
now in possession of the convent of St. John of 
Jerusalem, at Paris. When the Order of the 
Templars was, as is asserted, illegally suppressed 
by Pope Clement V., and other potentates, be- 
cause they could not suppress what they had not 
established, a successor to Jacques de Molay was 
appointed, and the order has been continued ever 
since, and is still in existence. On the death of 
Fabré de Palaprat, in 1838, Sir Sidney Smith, 
previously Grand Prior of England, was invited to 
assume the office of Grand Master. This honour, 
however, he declined, but consented to preside 
over their councils as Regent, according to their 
statutes, until some fitter person should be put in 
nomination, an event that did not occur during 
his life. A work entitled Régle et Statuts secrets 
des Templiers, par Maillard de Cambuse, Paris, 
1840, gives a list of all the successive grand mas- 
ters of the order of the Temple. Sir Sidney 
Smith is stated to be the forty-sixth. It appears 
he was at the head of forty English knights of 
the order, which was one reason for his election. 
The above work is said to contain much curious 
information, and renders it probable that the 
earliest freemasons’ lodge in England was founded 
by some recreant and seceding Templars, and it is 
generally understood that all the lodges in the 
world at present are offshoots from the early 
British one. The foregoing information, which | 
perhaps may be interesting to some of your 
readers, is gathered from the thirteenth chapter of 
the second volume of Barrow's Life of Sir Sidney 
Smith. E. H. A. 


The Order of St. John of Jerusalem, or in 
other words of the Knights of Malta, still exists 
at this island, and many are known to me, who 
have taken this masonic degree within the last 
twelve months. The present commander is Major 
Cholmeley Dering, of the East Kent militia, now 
stationed in this garrison. Might I inform your | 
correspondent F. C. H. that all masonic degrees 
are separate and distinct. Ff 

Malta. 





Grey Beards (2™ S.i. 293. 361.) — A historical 
reference to the class of jugs called greybeards is 
cited and illustrated in “ N. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 113., | 
where for mark read mask. 4. | 


Odd Titles of Books (1* S. xii. 403. ; 2™4 S. i. 
283.) — The enclosed, which I have just cut from 
a Cork bookseller’s catalogue, may well rank under 
this head : 

“ Sibs’ ‘ Bowels Opened,’ or Communion betwixt Christ 
and the Church; Twenty Sermons on Canticles, 4, 
4to. portrait and last leaf damaged at corner, scarce, 
6s. 6d. 1639.” 


5, 6; 


WitiiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 
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Singular Funeral Sermon (2™ S. i, 353.) — The 
sermon to which M. E. alludes may have been 
published, but it was not preached, in 1733. The 
Rev. Robert Proctor, M.A., was presented to the 
rectory of Gissing, March 27, 1613, and died in 
1668. Hugh More, M.A., a Scotchman, was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Burston, March 12, 
1626, and was not succeeded in the living until 
May 9, 1674. Of Hellesdon Hall or its inmates 
I am unable to discover any mention. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Burials in Unconsecrated Places (1" S, viii. pas- 
sim.) — 

“Lord Camelford (who died March 10, 1804, having 
received a fatal wound in a duel) was altogether a singular 
character. The day before his death he wrote with his 
own hand a codicil to his will, in which he particularly 
describes the place where he wishes his remains to be in- 
terred, and assigns his reasons. He states that persons in 
general have a strong inclination to the country in which 
they were born, and generally desire that their remains 
may be conveyed from any distance to their native place. 
His desire, he says, may be thought singular, because it 
is the very reverse of this. ‘My wish is that my body 
may be removed as soon as is convenient to a far distant 
country, to a spot not near the haunts of men, where the 
surrounding scenery may smile upon my remains’ It is 
situated on the borders of the lake St. Lampierre, in the 
canton of Berne, and three trees grow on this spot; he 
desires that the centre one may be taken up, and the body 
being there deposited may be immediately replaced ; and 
he adds: * At the foot of this tree I formerly passed many 
solitary hours contemplating the mutability of human 


| affairs.’ — Barrow’s Life of Sir Sidney Smith, vol. ii. 


p. 124. 
E. H. A. 
Blood which will not wash out (2™ 8. i. 374.) — 
The belief that blood shed by the dying will not 
wash out from the floor or garments on which it 
has flowed, is so widely spread, that one eannot 
help believing there is truth in it. I have been 
informed that the blood of the priests who were 
martyred at the Convent of the Carmes in Paris 
during the French Revolution is yet visible on 
the pavement. This is a fact that some of your 
correspondents can no doubt verify. 

About fifty years ago there was a dance in the 
court-house at Kirton-in-Lindsey: during the 
evening a young girl broke a blood-vessel, and 
expired in the room. I have been told that the 
marks of her blood are yet to be seen. At the 
same town, about twenty years ago, an old man 
and his sister were murffered in an extremely 
brutal manner, their cottage floor was deluged 
with blood, the stains of which are believed yet to 
remain. Epwarp Peracock. 
Bottesford, Brigg. 


Passage in “ Timon of Athens” (2"4 §. i. 85.) 
— Your periodical has an interesting article, 
signed W. R. Anrowsmitn, in which that gen- 
tleman proposes the word deject as the probable 
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original of that confessedly corrupt reading in 
Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens, Act IV. Sc. 3.: 
“ Raise me that beggar, and deny’t that lord.” 
Deject is certainly a great improvement on 
Warburton’s denude, and Steevens’s devest. But 
another word occurs to me —it may have oc- 
curred to others, for aught I know — viz. demit, 
i.e. depress, degrade. This word answers all the 
requisites ; it preserves the antithesis, has the same 
number of letters as deny't, the initial and final 
are the same in both, and the sound of the two 
words is so nearly identical, that an amanuensis 
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might easily have mistaken the one for the other. 
OseEtvs. 


Longevity in the United States in 1855 (1* S. 
passim.) — It is seen by official returns that during 
the past year seventy-three soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion have died, and forty-three persons who were 
over 100 years of age. The oldest white man was 
110; the oldest white woman, 109; oldest male, 
coloured, 130; oldest female, coloured, 120. It 
may be remarked that the two last were slaves. 

W. W. 

Malta. 


Grammar Schools, their Usages and Traditions 
(2™ S. i. 145.) — The following extract from 
Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, vol. ii. 
p- 322. may not be uninteresting to such of your 
readers as are curious on this subject : 


“Till within the last twenty or thirty years, it had 
been a custom, time out of mind, for the scholars of the 
free school of Bromfield, about the beginning of Lent, or, 
in the more expressive phraseology of the country, at 
Fastings Even, to bar out the master, i.e. to depose and 
exclude him from his school, and keep him out for three 
days. During the period of this expulsion, the doors of 
the citadel, the school, were strongly barricadoed within, 
and the boys, who defended it like a besieged city, were 
armed in general with bore-tree or elder pop-guns. The 
master meanwhile made various efforts, both by force and 
stratagem, to regain his lost authority. If he succeeded, 
heavy tasks were imposed, and the business of the school 
was resumed and submitted to; but it more commonly 
happened that he was repulsed and defeated. After three 
days’ siege, terms of capitulation were proposed by the 
master, and accepted by the boys. These terms were 
summed up in an old formula of Latin Leonine verses, 
stipulating what hours and times should for the year 
ensuing be allotted to study, and what to relaxation and 
play. Securities were provided on each side for the due 
performance of these stipulations, and the paper was then 
solemnly signed both by master and scholars. 

“One of the articles algggys stipulated for and granted 
was the privilege of immediiivtely celebrating certain games 
of long standing ; viz. a football match and a cock fight.” 


Mr. Hutchinson then gives an account of the 
manner in which these games were celebrated. 

Aw Op Pau.ine. 

Cobalt Mines, §c. (2 S. i. 94.) —As somewhat 

in connexion with the subject of his Query, though 

not as a reply to it, perhaps M. P. M. may like 

to be reminded that, in 1754, the Society for the 
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Encouragement of Arts and Commerce offered a 
premium of thirty guineas for the discovery of a 
cobalt mine in South Britain, which premium was 
claimed by, and awarded in December of the same 
year, to Francis Beauchamp, Esq., in whose lands 
at Gwennap, Cornwall, the discovery was made. 
R. W. Hackwoop. 


Old Deeds (2" S. i. 423.)—I would not recom- 
mend any one to make use of the “ liquor to wash 
old deeds,” mentioned by Mr. Hackwoop. All 
those who have been in the habit of consulting 
the documents at the Tower, cannot have failed 
to perceive the irreparable injury done to many 
of the Records (particularly to some of the Jngui- 
sitiones post mortem), by the injudicious and un- 
sparing use of this vile infusion of galls; which, 
although it brings up the writing for the moment, 
yet eventually renders the parchment perfectly 
black. Mr. Holmes, the Keeper of the Records, 
has much to answer for on this head ; and it is to 
be feared, that from his example similar injuries 
were inflicted on many valuable deeds and manu- 
scripts in the Cottonian and Old Royal libraries, 
long before they were deposited in the British 
Museum. Even the precious Codex Alexandri- 
nus has not escaped this wanton work of destruc- 
tion, and the gall-wash has often been applied to 
passages which must have been perfectly legible 
without it. Experto crede. CHARTOPHYLAX. 


I think your correspondent Mr. Hackwoop 
must have misunderstood Karx’s meaning when 
he inquires the mode of “ cleaning and restoring 
old pamphlets.” I apprehend his meaning to be 
repairing, for decayed paper can never be restored. 
However, if I am wrong in my supposition, I 
would, from experience, advise Karu not to adopt 
Mr. Hotmes’s recipe. Let him look at the Cot- 
tonian charters in the British Museum, many of 
which have been washed with galls, and mark the 
lamentable condition to which they are reduced. 
An infusion of galls may render obscure writing 
legible for a time, but it eventually discolours and 
obliterates all it touches, so that the remedy is 
worse than the disease. If Karu has faint or 
illegible writing to contend with, let him dilute 
that not very odoriferous compound, sulphate of 
ammonium, in water, and damp the parts affected 
with a soft brush: this will be found innocuous, as 
far as my experience goes, and fully efficacious. 

=. 

Roper and Curzon Families (2™ 8. i. 294.) —In 
reply to the Query as to the descent of the Curzon 
property at Waterperry, in the county of Oxford, 
to Henry Francis, fourteenth Lord Teynham, I 
beg to state that it devolved upon his lordship 
from his great aunt, Winifred, daughter of Ed- 





mund Powell of Sandford, and second wife of Sir 
Francis Curson of Waterperry, Baronet, who, 
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dying without issue, the baronetcy expired. (Vide 
Burke’s Extinct Baronets.) 

The said J.ady Curson, of happy memory, was 
the sister of Catherine, wife of Henry, tenth Lord 
Teynham. The Cursons were distinguished among 
the old Catholic families of this county. They 
maintained a succession of chaplains, who adminis- 
tered to the spiritual necessities of a scattered 
flock in very difficult times. On the breaking up 
of the catholic establishment at Waterperry, the 
mission was merged into that of Oxford. 

The following extracts from the old registers, 
which are carefully treasured, may interest and 
assist your correspondent : 

“The Waterperry Chapel Register, and likewise Ox- 
ford, being the same congregation or mission : 

“Sir Francis Curson, Bart., obt. 29% May, 1750, just 
after 9 at night. The Dirge by 5 Priests the 31* night. 
Masses and Sermon the |* of June, the Funeral the 7 
of June. 

“Lady Curson dyed the 2=¢ of April, 1764, about 5 
o’clock in the evening. The Dirge by 5 Priests the 6%, 
and the Mass next morning : buried privately at 10 o’clock 
at night the 7, 

“ Lady Teynham moritur 16 Jan. 1771.” 

C. A. Buckuer. 

Oxford. 


Italian Manuscript Operas (2™ S. i. 291.) — In 
the British Museum is preserved a collection of 
one hundred and forty-nine volumes of manu- 


script operas in Italian, with the names of the | 


composers, &c., formerly belonging to the Signor 
Gaspar Selvaggi, of Naples, and presented to the 
Museum by the late Marquis of Northampton, in 
1843. They are numbered Add. MSS. 14,101— 
14,249. In the same repository is another col- 
lection of one hundred and eighty-two volumes, 
chiefly by Italian composers, bequeathed by Do- 
menico Dragonetti, in 1846, and numbered, Add. 
15,979—16,160. a 


Major André (2 §.i. 33.)—In The Night 
Side of Nature, by Mrs. Crowe, vol. i. chap. ILL. 
occurs the following: 


“ Major André, the circumstances of whose lamented 
death are too well known to make it necessary for me to 
detail them here, was a friend of Miss Seward’s, and, 
previously to his embarkation for America, he made a 
journey into Derbyshire to pay her a visit, and it was 
arranged that they should ride over to see the wonders of 
the Peak, and introduce André to Newton, her minstrel, 


as she called him, and to Mr. Cunningham, the curate, | 


who was also a poet. 

“Whilst these two gentlemen were awaiting the ar- 
rival of their guests, of whose intentions they had been 
apprised, Mr. Cunningham mentioned to Newton that on 
the preceding night he had had a very extraordinary 
dream, which he could not get out of his head. He had 
fancied himself in a forest: the place was strange to him, 
and whilst looking about he perceived a horseman ap- 
proaching at great speed, who had scarcely reached the 
spot where the dreamer stood, when three men rushed out 
of the thicket, and seizing his bridle hurried him away, 
after closely searching his person. The countenance of 
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the stranger being very interesting, the sympathy felt by 
the sleeper for his apparent misfortune awoke him; but 
he presently fell asleep again and dreamt that he was 
standing near a great city amongst thousands of people, 
and that he saw the same person he had seen seized in 
the wood brought out and suspended toa gallows. When 
André and Miss Seward arrived he was horror-struck to 
perceive that his new acquaintance was the antetype of 


the man in the dream,” 
R. ‘W. Hacxwoop. 


Malleable Glass (1* S. passim.) — Evidences of 
the existence of such glass have been asked for. 
Bailey says : 

“Anno 1610, the ‘Sophy’ Emperor of Persia sent to 
the King of Spain [Philip III.] six glasses that were 
malleable, i.e. would not break by being hammered.” 

There must be some further record of this gift, 
the date of which is so precisely given. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Morning Dreams (2™ S. i. 392.) — Perhaps the 
following may be of service to Sartor. I have 
never seen the words in print exactly as expressed 
| below, although there are many modifications of 
them : 

“ Dreams at night are the devil’s delight ; 

Dreams in the morning are the angel’s warning.” 





The notion seems to be that night dreams are 
interpreted contrariwise (perhaps nightmare is in- 
cluded among them) ; and morning dreams matter- 
of-fact-wise. Avon Lea. 


In Mr. Timbs’ amusing little book, entitled 
Things not generally known, I find the following 
explanation of the common notion, with regard 
to the truth of morning dreams : 


“The old notion of the ‘somnia vera’ of approaching 
day — ‘morning dreams come true,’ is interpreted by the 
physical state of sleep being then less perfect: trains of 
thought suggested follow more nearly the course of 
waking associations, and the memory retains them: 
while earlier and more confused dreams are wholly lost 
to the mind.” 

F. M. Mrppreton. 

Ellastone, Staffordshire. 


Dante has two passages bearing allusion to the 

popular notion that morning dreams come true, 
Viz. : 
“ Ma se presso al mattin del ver si sogna.” 
Inferno, c. 26. v. 7. 
| “ Nell’ ora che comincia i tristi lai 

La rondinella presso alla mattina 

Forse a memoria de’ suoi primi guai, 

E che la mente nostra pellegrina 

Pit dalla carne, e men da’ pensier presa, 

Alle sue vision quasi é divina.” 

Purgatorio, c. 9. 13—18. 


M. (Exeter.) 


In the elegiac stanzas by M. Bruce occur the 
following lines, the second of which may have 
suggested Sartor’s Query : 
| «“ Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate, 
| And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true.” 
Tuomas Baker. 
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HE NEW COLLODION 
manufactured by BLAND & LONG, 
158. Fleet Street, London, will bear compari- 
gon with any other Preparation offered to 
Photographers. Price 9¢. per oz. Can be had 
separate from the lodizing Solution. Nitrate 
of Silver, 4s. @/. per oz.; Pyrogallic Acid, 
la. 6d. ber drachm ; Glacial Acetic Acid, 6d. 
per oz. Hyposulphite of Soda, Is. per Ib. 
CAMERA LE S, and every Descrip- 
tion of Senaseinn of first-class Workmanship. 
Chemicals of ABSOLUTE PURITY, and 
every material required in the Photographic 
Art of the finest quality. 

Instruction in all the Processes. 
Catalogues sent on Application. 
BLAND & LONG, Opticians, Photographical 
Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 

153. Fleet Street, London. 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL. — 
MR. W. ALFORD LLOYD announces 
that his AQUARIUM Business is now re- 
moved to specially arranged and more commo- 
dious Premises, Nos. 19. & ®. Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, and that his future 
soe tT LIVING MARINE ANIMALS and 
SEAWEE DS will be much more varied and 
pon he than heretofore A detailed L 
ready, and may be had o pli ik Sole 
Agent for the extebr . Messrs. 
Sanders and Wool« the Zoologi- 
cal Society of Lon‘ton. 


ue “AQU ARIU M, 
and FRESHWATER Living Marine 


Animals, Sea-Weeds, Sea ater, ‘anks, 
Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, 
and every other requisite, both for Marine and 
a ay Ser Aw aria. ON SALE A large and 

vice Stock of MOUNTED SEA-WEEDs, 
Qo0r HYTES. and FERNS for the Herba- 
rium. 


w. 


, as used by 
MARINE 


Valisneria, 


ORD_LLOYD, 19. & 2. Portland 
oad, Regent's Park, London. 


PALACE, SY- 
The Embroi¢ery and Tex- 
the nd ECC LE 
exhibited by 


B ILTON, LANCASHIRE. 
by Post promptly answered. 
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cou re 
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Pa 20 APHY. — Gratis. — 
MR. THOMAS'S enlarged paper of in- 
fenezene for the use of his preparation of 
pllodion, ylo-Iodide of Silver,” sent Free 
on receipt of Two Stamps for Postare ; or may 
be had bound, on receipt of Sixteen Stamps. 


Address, R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c., 
10, Pall Mali. 


LBUMENIZED PAPER 
carefully prepared a R. W. THOMAS, 
Chemist. &e.. 10. Pall all. Five Shilling 
Sample Quires of this ps are pat up in suitable 
ting can be had on receipt of 
? t Office Order 


cases for px 
6a. 6d... paya St 
to RICH ARD Ww. T HOMAS. 


r 
a 
prepared Plates, enables the Operators to 
transfer prepared Plates or Paper into the 
plate-hol’er without injury from light, and 
after exposure in Camera, to remove them 
back again into the Dark Box. Supersedes the 
use of tent or other covering, and is applicable 
for any process. 


%. CHARLOTTE TERRA 
CALEDONIAN ROAD, ISLING LON. 


PHOTOGRAPITY. 
OTTEWILL’S NEW DARK 


CHAMBER, for holding a number of | 


j tyr TEETH and HEALTH.— 
good Set of Teeth ever insures favgur- 
ressions, their preservation is 

of ‘the utmost importance to ever y individual, 
both as regards the general health by the pro- 
per mastication of food, and the consequent 
possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


stands unrivalled. Compounded of Oriental 
Ingredients. this Powder is of inestimable 
value in PRESERVING and BEAUTIFY- 
e TEETH, imparting to them a pearl- 
whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and 

in rendering the Breath sweet and purée, price 


2s. 9d. per box. 

ROWLANDS’ EZKALYDOR, 
AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPA- 
LATION for IMPROVING Ow BEAU- 

TIF YLNG the COMPLEXIO 
It ered ates all Redness, Tan, a , Spots, 
Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cuteneous 
Visitati ns and ren + the Skin soft, fair, 
and bloom: ng. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. Gd. per 
bottle. 
Sold by 
| garden, London ; 
fumers. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20. Hatton- 
and by Chemists and Per- 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHO! LESAL E. RE- 
TAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


(yore. LL & CO., 24. CHAR- 
TERRACE, ISLINGTON. — 

4 REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack- 

oak Adjustment, is superior to every other 

form of Camera, and is adapted for Landscapes 

and Portraits..May be had of A. ROSS, 

Featherstone Buildings, Holborn ; and at the 
Photographic Institution, Bond Street. 

#** Catalogues may be had on application. 








